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Shoup’s History and Science of Education. By Wm. J. SHour, $1.00 


A treatise on the evolution of mind and science of education applied to the art of teaching For insti- 
tutes, normal schools, reading circles, and the private self instruction of teachers. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. By Davip P. Pacsr, A.M. 
Revised by W. H. Payne. 12mo, cloth. 422 pages. : é $1.00 


A treatise on the theory and practice of teaching, or the motives and methods of good school keeping, 
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White’s Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E. Wuits, A.M., LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. 336 pages. . ; ; ‘ $1.00 
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interested in school education. 


LOCcIc 
Bain’s Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By ALrxaNpER Barn, LL.D. 
12mo, cloth. 731 pages. . ‘ $1.40 


This book aims at embracing a full course of Logic, both formal and inductive. The denartment of 
definition is brought under a methodical scheme, and rendered of co ordinate value with deduction and 


induction as a branch of logical method. 
Jevons’ Logic. (Science Primer Series). By W. S. Jevons M.A., LL.D. 
12mo, flexible cover. 128 pages. . 35 cents 


A brief but comprehensive treatise on Logic, embracing chapters on the various kinds of reasoning; 
the use of words; propositions; syllogisms, etc. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
The Elements of Political Economy. With some Applications to the Ques- 
tions of the Day. By J. L. LauGuuin, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. 363 pages. $1.20 


In this book the elementary principles of political economy are prasented ina vial. and simple form. 
The main topics are treated, the fundamental principles are emphasized, but no effort is made to produce 
a detailed and exhauative treatise. ‘ 


Champlin’s Lessons in Political Economy. By J. T. CHAMPLIN. 12mo. 


cloth. 219 pages. 90 cents 
Designed as a basis for instruction in the science in schools and colleges. 
civics 


Elements of Civil Government. An Elementary Text-Book for Schools, 
and a Manual of Reference for Teachers and other citizens. By ALEXxe 
ANDER L, PETERMAN. 12mo, cloth, 218 pages. 60 cents 


Simple enough for the Fourth Reader Grade. yet sufficiently eges y nee and orderly in its discus- 
sions to form the basis of more advanced study of higher iustitutions of learning. It is valuable as a ref- 
erence bok for teachers. 


Townsend’s Civil Government. By Catvin TowNsEnpD. 


Shorter Course in Civil Government, 272 pages. ‘ 
Analysis of Civil Government. 354 piges. 
Compendium of Commercial Law. 607 pages. 2.40 

A complete series for common and graded schools, high schools, colleges, universities, students of Jaw. 
etc. Recently revised and corrected, bringing the matter down to date, and embodyiaog the results of all 
recent changes in the Constitution and order of government of the United States. 


72 cents 


PSYCHOLOCY Andrews’s [anual of the Constitution. (Revised edition.) By IsraEL 
Putnam’s Elementary Psychology. By DanieL Putnam, A.M. 12mo, Warp Anprews, DD., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. 415 pages. : $1.00 
cloth. 283 pages. 90 cents Thoroughly adapted to grammar, high school, and college grades. A Manual of the Constitution ot 


Designed especially to meet the reqirements of high, normal, and other secondary schools. It is | f the U_ 8. for the instruction of American youth in the duties, obligations, and rights of citizenship. 

tatennell to be a text book, not an elaborate treatise nor a bare outline. Tbe aim is to present general 
principles of the science «f mind ip such a way as to stimulate and direct the mental activity of the pupil 
or the reader, and to leave the student or the teacher to supply additional explanatiois and illustrations. 


Hewett’s Psychology for Young Teachers. By Epwin C. Hewett, LL.D. 


12mo, cloth. 192 pages. . 85 cents 


This book is addressed to young teachers who desire the facts in psychology to aid them in the work 
{ of the schoolroom. It is written in a popular style, Special attention has been pa d to definitious, making 
them clear and distinct. 


Science, History, and Literature Primers. Edited by Professors Hux.ey, 
Roscok, BALFouR STEWART, and J. R. GREEN. 33 Books ; separately, 35 
cents each, or $ro for the set of 33 volumes. 
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found extremely lucid in their expositions Prepared by eminent men, these Primers claim to be not only 
a most valuable addition to educational literature, but the best stepping stoues in our language to knowl- 
edge in history, literature, and in the various departments of science. 
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A MARCI EVENING. 


Masses of gold through high sky sweep, 
Oa far west hill: the sanbeams leap 


Io swift, sharp flimes; then drop and die 
With flushing gleam; the wind-blown clouds 


Drive pist in ragged, scattered crowda, 
O er many a mountain’s rocky peak, 
Spilling their colors rich and deep; 
Whirled through air, thin and cold, 
Wild, torn masses of tawny gold. 
Swittly, wierd night shadows fall, 
And eerie winds, that moan and call 


Like homeless spirits, with wailing shriek 


At shattered windows sob and weep; 
Then sweep along the jonely street, 
With eager, hurrying, bs fil-d feet, 
At other homes to moan and wail, 


While sheltered ones ronnd hearth-fire dear, 
Draw close, in wild March evening drear. 


— Eilen Macgregor. 


PLANT A TREE. 


He who plants a tree 


Plante a hope 
Rootlsts up throngh fibers blindly grope ; 


Leaves unfold into boriz ns free, 


So man’s life mast climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 


Cans't thou prophesy, thon little tree, 


What the glory of thy boughs shall be ? 


He who plants a tree, 


He plants love ; 
Tents of ovolve+s spreading out above 


Wayfarers, be may not live to see, 


G.fta that grow are best; 
Hands that b'e-s are blest ; 
Plant! Life the reat. 


Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 


And his work its own reward shall be. 
— Lucy Larcom, 


Susan Avousta Sgars: Children are not taught to 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“work ”’ in school as of old. 


Supt. A. B. Jersey City, N. J.: The high 


school is the people’s cvllege. 


Surr. W. S. Eversoie, Wooster, O.: The end of the 


educator’s art is disciplined minds. 


Prin. J. D. Horne, Brattleboro, Vt.: Do not notice 
everything that takes place in the schoolroom. 


W. F. Brapsury, Cambridge, Mass. ;: Give the gram- 
mar school children more and better arithmetic and 


not less. 


Farra Urron: The longer I teach, the more I am 
inclined to believe that many of the faults committed by 
the children are in the first place suggested or provoked 


by myself. 


Pres. Cuas. A. Suarrrer, State University of Iowa : 
History shows us that where the means and facilities for 
the higher education are open to all of the youth there is 
to be found the highest civilization of the age. 


Water Goopnoves, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Drawing, perfectly taught, reaches 
certain faculties of the mind not reached so directly by 
any other school study, the development of which is es- 
sential to success in life. 


No. 10. 


SHORTENING AND ENRICHING THE GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL COURSE. 


Cuaries W. LLD., 
President Harvard College. 

The number of grades may be reduced from ten to 
nine or from nine to eight, eo that the combined primary 
and grammar school periods shall end at fourteen or thir. 
teen; or the studies may be reduced in volume or in 
variety, or in both, so that there shall be room for the in- 
troduction of new subjects. Both kinds of shortening 
have actually been begun in various towns and citier, and 
both are desirable in most localities. 

Averaging the rates of progress of bright children with 
those of dull children is the great curse of a graded 
school, it is safer to make the regular program for eight 
grades, and lengthen it for the exceptionally slow pupils, 
than to make it for ten grades and shorten it for the ex 
ceptionally quick. Since holding back the capable cbil- 
dren is a much greater educational injustice than hurry- 
ing the incapable, the program should be so constructed 
as to give all possible chances of avoiding the greater 
evil. Without altering the nominal length of the pro- 
gram in years, a great shortening of the course can be 
effected for part of the children simply by permitting the 
capable ones to do two years in one. A word as to the 
desirable reductions in the volume and variety of the 
present studies. The first great reduction should be 
made ia arithmetic. It is very common to allot to arith- 
metic from one-eighth to one-sixth of the whole school time 
for nine or ten years. Two arithmetics are used during 
these years; a small one of perbaps 100 pages, followed 
by a larger one of two or three hundred pages. Now the 
small book ordinarily contains all the arithmetic that 
anybody needs to know ; indeed, much more than most 
of us ever use. Before a body of experts like this it 
were superfluous to enlarge on this proposition. On 
grounds of utility, geometry and physics have stronger 
claims than any part of arithmetic beyond the elements, 
and for mental. training they are also to be preferred. 
By the contraction of arithmetic, room is made for alge- 
bra and geometry. 

Language studies, including reading, writing, spelling. 
grammar, and literature, occupy from one-third to two 
fifths of most programs. There is ample room here for 
the introduction of the optional study of a foreign lan. 
guage, ancient or modern, at the fourth or fifth grade. 
Nothing will be lost to English by the introduction of a 
foreign language. 

Geography is now taught chiefly as a memory study 
from books and flat atlases, and much time is given to 
committing to memory masses of facts which cannot be 
retained, and which are of little value if retained. By 
grouping physical geography with natural history, and 
political geography with history, and by providing proper 
apparatus for teaching geography, time can be saved and 
yet a place made for much new and interesting geograph- 
ical instruction. A small saving of time can be made for 
useful subjects by striking out the book-keeping which is 
the most useless subject in the entire program, for the 
reason that the book-keeping taught is the kind of book- 
keeping never found in any real business establishment. 

My next topic is diversifying and enriching the course. 
The most complete statement of the new subjects proposed 
for the grammar school program is that made by the 
Association of Colleges in New England. These changes 
are the introduction of elementary natural history into 
the earlier years of the program, to be taught by demon- 
strations and practical exercises rather than from books ; 
the introduction of elementary physics into the later years 
of the program, to be taught by the laboratory method, 
and to include exact weighing and measuring by the 
pupils themselves ; the introduction of algebra and geom- 
etry at the age of twelve or thirteen ; the offering of op 
portunity to study French or German or Latin, or any 


two of these languages, from and after the age of ten. 


The first objection is to a reduction in the time devoted 
to arithmetic. Many teachers are shocked at the bare 
idea of reducing the time given to arithmetic, because 
they believe that arithmetic affords a peculiarly valuable 
training in reasoning and in precision of thought and 
accuracy of work. The fact is that mathematical reason- 
ing is a peculiar form of logic which has very little ap- 
application to common life, and noapplication atallin those 
great fields of human activity where perfect demonstration is 
not to be obtained. Asa rule, neither the biological nor the 
moral sciences can make use of mathematical reasoning. 
Moreover, so far as mathematical reasoning is itself con- 
cerned, variety of subject is very useful to the pupils. 
Che substitution of algebra and geometry for part of the 
arithmetic is a clear gain to the pupil so far as acquaint- 
ance with the logic of mathematics goes. 

The second objection is that there are children in the 
grammar schools who are incapable of pursuing these 
new subjects. Assuming that this allegation is true of 
some children, I have to remark, that we shall not know 
till we have tried what proportion of children are incapa- 
ble of pursuing algebra, geometry, physics, and some 
foreign language by the time they are fourteen years of 
age. It is a curious fact that we Americans babitually 
underestimate the capacity of pupils at almost every stage 
of education from the primary school through the univer- 
sity. To discriminate between pupils of different capac- 
ity, to select the competent for suitable instruction, and 
to advance each pupil with appropriate rapidity, will 
ultimately become the most important functions of the 
public school administration. 

Democratic society does not undertake to fly in the 
face of nature by asserting that all children are equal in 
capacity, or that all children are alike and should be 
treated alike. It is for the interest of society, as well 
as of the individual, that every individual child's peculiar 
gifts and powers should be developed and trained to the 
highest degree. The American grammar school program 
now actually prevents an intelligent child from beginning 
the study of a foreign tongue at the right age. It pre- 
vents him from beginning the study of algebra and geom- 
try at the right age. It makes it impossible for him to 
get a chance at the right kind of study of natural science. 

The rich man can obtain for his children a suitably 
varied course of instruction, with moch individual teach- 
ing, in a private or endowed school; but the immense 
majority of American children are confined to the limited, 
aaiform, machine program of the graded grammar school. 
Che grades from six to fifteen are an obstruction to the 
rise through democratic society of the children who ought 
to rise. Uniformity is the curse of American schools. 
hat any school or college has a uniform product should 
be regarded as a demonstration of inferiority,—of inca- 
pacity to meet the legitimate demands of a social order 
whose fundamental principle is that every career should 
be open to talent. Selection of studies for the individ- 
ual, irregular promotion, grading by natural capacity and 
rapidity of attainment, and diversity of product as re- 
gards age and acquisitions, must come to characterize the 
American public school. 

It is further alleged that the changes proposed are 
chiefly for the advantage of the well-to-do children, whose 
education is to be carried beyond the grammar school to 
the high school, and possibly to the college above the 
high school. They are indeed for the interest of this 
class of children; but they are much more for the in- 
terest of the children who are not going to the high 
school, and for whom, therefore, the grammar school is to 
provide all the systematic education they will ever receive. 
lake, for example, the subject of geometry. It has 
many and very important applications in the arts and 
trades. Every mechanic needs some knowledge of it. Its 
applications are as important as those of arithmetic, if 
we except the very simplest and commonest arithmetical 
operations. That the great mass of American childreo 
should leave seheol without ever having touched this sub- 
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ject, except perhaps in arithmetic, under the head of 
mensuration, is a grave public misfortune. To introduce 
variety into the grammar school program is in itself likely 
to profit the children who are never to go to school after 
they are fourteen years of age even more than the chil- 
dren who are. 

Another objection is that children are already over- 
worked in school. There are two effective precautions 
against the ill-effects attributed to over-work at school,— 
good ventilation and the systematic use of light gymnas- 
ties at regular intervals during the school hours. School 
time ought to to be the best managed of all the day, from 
a sanitary point of view, excepting those hours which the 
children pass out of doors. If the schoolroom were in- 
variably healthier in every respect than the average 
home we should hear less about overwork at school. 
There is, however, a third precaution against overwork,— 
making the school work interesting to the children. 

There is an apprehension lest the introduction of the 
new subjects should increase existing difficulties with re- 
gard to promotion. Parents are sensitive about the pro- 
motion of their children. | They want the dull ones and 
the bright to be promoted at the same rate. This prac- 
tical difficulty should be met in part by the abandonment 
of uniform attainment, or of a standard of required 
knowledge, as ground of promotion. The right time for 
advancing a child to the study of a new subject is the first 
moment he is capable of comprehending it. All our 
divisions of the total school period into years, and into 
primary, grammar, and high schools, are artificial and in 
most cases hurtful or hindering to the individual. The 
whole school life should be one unbroken flow from one 
fresh interest and one new delight to another, and the rate 
of that flow ought to be different for each different child. 


Epwarp Brooks, LL. D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

The program for “eight grades,” as recommended by 
President Eliot, is almost universally adopted in our graded 
schools. In Philadelphia pupils enter the primary schools 
at six years of age, and have an eight years’ course to 
complete the grammar schools. Very bright pupils are 
allowed to do it in lesstime. The same thing is generally 
trae of the cities of the country; very few have a nine 
years’ course ; almost none a ten years’ course. His sug- 
gestion of combining studies has also been adopted in 
many of our public schools. With primary grades it is a 
very common practice to unite geography and history, and 
with more advanced grades, political and physical geogra- 
phy have usually been taught together for many years. 

I doubt very much whether there is any advantage to 
be derived from the introduction of algebra into the 
grammar school course. To the ordinary citizen in prac- 
tical life a knowledge of algebra will be found of little 


‘value. No one buys or sells by algebra; and a know!l- 


edge of polynomials or the quadratic equation would be 
of little use to the housewife in the discharge of her duties. 
Indeed. no one of the mathematical branches would be of 
so little value in the ordinary practical affairs of life as 
algebra. Besides, we cannot advocate the study of alge- 
bra on account of its disciplinary value, for no mathemat- 
ical branch gives so little mental discipline that the ordi- 
nary business or professional man would find of use. As 
a disciplinary study, the elements of algebra will be 
found to be far inferior to either arithmetic or geometry. 
Much of algebra is a mere calculus, and the aim of the 
stadent is to become expert with the manipulation of sym- 
bols, a form of mental operation entirely removed from 
that of ordinary life. In place of algebra I would urge 
a more general introdution of arithmetical analysis, usu- 
ally known as mental arithmetic. This form of reason- 
ing, originating with Warren Colburn, is better adapted 
to sharpen and strengthen the analytical powers of young 
students than any other branch of the grammar school 
curriculum. It is far superior to algebra in developing 
the thought power of the student. It 1s also generally 
simpler and shorter in its methods of reasoning and oper- 
ation than algebra. Take the problem that President Eliot 
gives, “ The sum of two numbers is twenty-four, and one is 
twice the other.” I can obtain the results by the simple 
process of arithmetical analysis before the algebraist could 
write his equations. A problem like the following : 
“Tf A can doa piece of work in four days and B in six 
days, in what time can both do it?” is much more simply 


worked by arithmetical analysis than by algebra. And 
the same is true of a large number of problems. I urge, 
therefore, in place of algebra, that the beautiful system of 
arithmetical thought known as mental arithmetic be more 
fally introduced into our grammar schools than it is to-day. 

The study of geometry as a science should not be in- 
troduced into our grammar schools. Concrete and prac- 
tical geometry is already taught in most of our grammar 
schools under the head of drawing and mensuration. In 
most of these schools the pupils are made familiar with 
all the ordinary geometrical figures and their properties 
or principles. These principles include the methods of 
obtaining the areas of plane surfaces, the area and cir- 
cumference of the circle, and the surface and volume of 
the parallelopiped, pyramid, cylinder, cone, and sphere. 
These principles are obtained, not by demonstration, but 
by conerete illustration, and they are applied by the chil- 
dren until they are familiar with them. This is all that 
it is practicable to do with geometry in the grammar 
schools. The pupils are not prepared for the logical 
processes of abstract geometry and cannot understand 
them. The method of reasoning from axioms and estab- 
lished principles by the logical methods of geometry is 
too difficult for the ordinary student of the grammar 
schools. It is said that abstract geometry, with its dem- 
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onstrations, is taught in the publie schools of Germany 
and France ; but in my examination, last summer, of the 
elementary schools of Paris corresponding to our gram- 
mar schools, J did not find a single pupil studying the 
science of geometry. They apply the principles reached 
concretely, as we do in our grammar schools. 

That the work of the grammar schools can be improved 
by shortening the course of study is a proposition that 
needs demonstration. That it may be enriched is a most 
desirable object. though it is a question whether this en- 
richment may not be attained by other means than the 
addition to or subtraction from the present course of 
studies. The broader question is, How shall the best re- 
sults of culture and knowledge be attained in our gram- 
mar schools? The object can be attained by having a 
correct course of study, as richin materials for intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual culture as is possible, and by having 
wail trained and skillful teachers to use this course of in- 
struction to the best advantage. 


Joun T. Prince, Pua. D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 

President Eliot is clearly wrong in his impression of 
what is done in the elementary schools of France and 
Germany. Algebra and geometry are not in the schools 
that compare in any regard with our grammar grades. 
Algebra nowhere precedes geometry. The geometry 
taught is not demonstrative, but is more like that taught 
in the grammar and even in the primary grades here. 
The colloquial speaking of the Romance languages has no 
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is about to contribute, to the Jou urse 
’ rnal, a full 
lessons in Geology, for actual school work. Kea +7 


such value as these later reformers would place upon it, 
The whole difficulty lies in the fact that the grammar 
schools of Europe and America are compared by men 
who have not studied either. 


Dr. Evarne 
Superintendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

As a student of the average school work, it is clear that 
there is room for the enrichment of the grammar school 
course. This may be best accomplished by intensifying 
the spirit of the teachers. It will do us all good to have 
had our attention called to the weakness of the work, and 
it will be our own fault if we do not enrich both the pro- 
gram and its administration. Whatever helps us elim- 
inate the non-essentials is an educational blessing. 


Seta Low, LL.D, 


President Columbia College. 

There is a character in Dickens, who, when asked to 
express an opinion, turned to his wife, and said: “ You 
know what I think; tell the gentleman.” So, when I 
am asked to give an opinion on educational matters, I 
turn to some one of the experts of Columbia and ask them 
togivean opinion. I came to the presidency of Columbia 
through the unusual pathway of a mercantile career, then 
through the broad field of politics. As long as I was a 
politician I had enough of the characteristics of the craft 
to imagine I was capable of filling adequately any and 
every office. Since I entered the field of education, I 
learned one of the most important things for a man to 
know,—what he does not know. I do believe that along 
the educational line, from the beginning to the end, from 
the kindergarten to the greatest state of life, there is this 
truth of unity,—education is one in all its parts. The 
kindergarten and the university are parts of one educa- 
tional systems. I believe and feel I am in my right 
place, and that I speak the true voice of Columbia when 
I welcome you to New York’s oldest university. 


Mr. H. C. Harpon,* 
Master Shurtleff School, Boston. 

The present curriculum in the cities is large. In Bos- 
ton it cannot be weighted with any more, for it cannot 
well be carried through as it is. The present course has 
been laid down with immense labor; is planned after 
much experience and is based upon the supposed great- 
est good to the instructed. The reason that it cannot be 
carried out to the letter is a deficiency of power in a great 
number of the children, due partly to inheritance, partly 
to the rapid succession of children in many families, es- 
pecially in families that should have had few or none. 

Boston tries hard to hold all these children from unde- 
sirable homes of undesirable birth, many of them under- 
fed, under clothed, and poorly housed. Its effort is kind, 
intelligent, persistent; its teachers are not instructors 
alone, they reach forth into these homes by message, 
kind note, personal appeal, and often by material aid 
which they have solicited to bridge an alleged impossibility 
of attendance. This intent is one measure of its spiritual 
quality, benevolence, and beneficence, with locked hands 
trying to accomplish a desired end. It is a part of the 
answer to that old lie that there is no religion in the 
schools. It is an attempted binding and rebinding of 
children to duty, educational effort, neatness, order, 
punctuality, a growing knowledge that they live in a uni- 
verse of law which never changes and whose violations are 
followed by invariable results. It is an endeavor to fit 
them for their surroundings, to have them understand 4 
little of their relations to nature and its message to them ; 
to fill their heart with hope, their will with power, their 
acts with kindness, and the hours of school with duty well 
done. There is no men with moral sanity and with edu- 
cation enough to reason who does not know that this is 
the very substance of religion itself. To work in these 
directions, as most teachers do, keeps them at high ten- 
sion. They drink in and pour out life. 

Could the best physical condition be the lot of the com- 
munity in which they labor, the result would be larger: 
The program as it exists to-day would have filled the 
heart of the teacher with dismay forty years ago. With- 
in twenty-five years industrial training, natural science 
teaching, physical culture, have been added as have 


numerous other arts and sciences. All this has been 4 
great burden upon the teachers, especially upon those whe 
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measure duty by the opportunities of rendering great 
service to the city through its future citizens. It would 
be too much to say that all this work is well done, though 
most of it is, and some exceedingly well done. If the 
best is to be achieved in the future, which now seems 
among the possibilities, the teachers now in the school 
with the greatest number of scholars should have junior 
helpers at least a part of the time; assistant “ elbow 
teachers” for more frequent counsel, criticism, and exam- 
ination of work. In this way, the progress can be greatly 
increased, while the cost would not be great, for some 
children would then pass svoner through the schools and 
get even more from them than at present. 

Were it possible to detail here the course as laid down 
even under the most favorable conditions, most men 
would call it madness to attempt to add to the same. If, 
however, two separate courses of work could be admin- 
istered and the certainty of increase of cost be kindly re- 
ceived and proper authority keep out of the yet more 
taxing course those unfitted to cope with it, there is little 
doubt that it would meet many a parental wish. There 
is no question that with favoring conditions it would be 
possible to substitute at the proper time algebra and geom- 
etry for arithmetic, and French or even Latin for some 
of the English. But can the common school to its ad- 
vantage so change its work as to put these things in and 
leave a portion out, and have the new arrangement apply 
to all the pupils? Most decidedly not, even with the 
teaching force as indicated. Dullness is too common, 
brief school life for many too certain, and the parental 
anxiety for child assistance in earning bread too deter- 
mined to allow this. 

Because it is not applicable to all, shall it have no 
chance for the few? Do we not already have that chance 
in the Latin schools, except so far as there are disadvan- 
tages in distance, in the loss of the noon meal, and the 
fact that most of the scholars are intended for college. 
Of course these obstacles are not insurmountable, if the 
gain is worth the expenditure. The lowest classes might 
have two sessions and be accommodated in three or four 
grammar buildings set apart for that purpose in such 
places as to make it possible for the pupils to go home to 
lunch. 

Grorce H. Martin,* 
Agent Mass. Board of Education, Massachusetts. 

In the Andover Review of January, 1892, is a report 
of the meeting of the Association of Colleges in New 
England, at which the proposed changes in the grammar 
school program were adopted. The proposals, the report 
asserts, were the outcome of a discussion in which the 
members were unanimous in condemnation of the gram- 
mar schools as they are. The “indictment ” affirms that 
“ boys and girls after nine years’ instruction leave school 
entirely or enter the high school trained in three subjects 
exclusively, arithmetic, grammar, and geography.” “They 
know nothing of good literature and are without the 
power of correct expression.” ‘ They have no knowledge 
of the actual configuration of the earth or its physical 
constitution.” ‘ They go into life with no conception of 
modern science, their powers of observation untrained, 
and their interests unexcited.”” ‘They have received a 
purely abstract training.” 

This accusation is sweeping, universal. As such I 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it false, defamatory, 
mischievous. The statements are each and all true of 
hundreds of individuals, but they are not true of the 
schools of whole communities, nor of whole schools, nor 
of whole classes anywhere. They grossly and wantonly 
exaggerate defects which have long been in process of 
removal, defects which the colleges themselves have only 
begun to outgrow. In discussing the proposed reforms I 
shall certainly limit myself to the class of pupils referred 
to in the memorandum issued by the College Association, 
viz: Pupils who are to leave school at fourteen. Con- 
cerning the first proposition to introduce elementary 
natural history in the earlier years, there is practical 
unanimity among all public school men.» It was discussed 
by this club six years ago and then the club was wholly 
in its favor. It is already a “ substantial subject ” in the best 
schools, and no school curriculum of recent construction 
would be considered complete without it, and it is taught 
everywhere objectively and not from books. It is true there 
is much crude and desultory work, but this is growing less 
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as the limitations are removed. The subject is everywhere 
recognized as a most efficient instrument of training. and 
is being used for that purpose. To say that it is in all 
schools in all communities would be to err, but the work 
is rapidly gaining, and its momentum will not be sensibly 
increased by the belated impulse from the colleges. 

I am prepared to indorse heartily the proposition to in- 
troduce elementary physics into the later years. Long 
ago I prepared a complete outline, with illustrative ex- 
periments for use in grammar schools. I shall not go 
back on my own record. But the work suggested in the 
memorandum looks towards the high school and the col- 
lege. It should be taught by experiment, and is already 
so taught in some grammar schools, but the “laboratory 
method” is not practical for grammar schools, nor is 
“exact weighing and measuring by the pupils them- 
selves.” This requires individual opportunity and time, 
neither of which the pupils in the grammar schools can 
have; and a degree of self-control which children under 
fourteen have not acquired. Nor is this work desirable. 
What these children do need is some knowledge of the 
simple principles of natural philosophy, which will 
enable them to understand the natural phenomena about 
them, and the varied applications in modern industrial 
life,—the pump, the steam engine and the telegraph. 

The third proposition is to introduce elementary alge- 
bra at twelve, or earlier. From thisI dissent. Element- 
ary algebra has neither practical nor disciplinary value 
for pupils not going into the higher mathematics. Its 
relations are purely numerical, and with most pupils in 
the high schools its operations are chiefly mechanical. 
As a discipline, it has no advantage over arithmetic. In 
fact, it has infinitely less value than the analytical pro- 
cesses of Warren Colburn’s first book. It is true children 
may learn early to juggle with z, and they may be pleased 
to see how nicely the “sum comes out,” but this is not 
algebra in any true sense. I have found by experience 
that real algebra is severe discipline for students from 
sixteen to twenty who have had full high school training. 
To learn to solve numerical problems in the easiest way 
is neither the end nor an end to be sought with much 
solicitude. 

The next proposition is to introduce elementary plane 
geometry at an age not later than thirteen years. By 
this the association doubtless meant demonstrative geom- 
etry of the Euclidian type. The mental discipline de. 
rived from this study is of great value, but such discipline 
cannot be acquired by classes of children thirteen or 
younger. They can, as so many older students have 
done, memorize theorems and demonstrations, and recite 
them glibly. But this is not geometry; it is only words. 
The question is not whether children can be put into 
geometry, but whether geometry can be put into them. 
But there is a kind of geometry which is already every- 
where in use in the well organized public schools, and 
which is being developed as far as the capacities of the 
pupils will admit. It is not called geometry, but indus- 
trial drawing. It is throughout a study of form, its prop- 
erties and relations. It is form in the concrete ; it deals 
with geometrical relations, experimentally and construc- 
tively. Its logic is inductive rather than deductive, and 
it looks directly toward the practical necessities of handi- 
craft, as well as to the broader culture which is a univer- 
sal need. 

Coming to the proposed study of Latin and the modern 
languages at the age of ten, time will allow but brief con- 
sideration. I cannot see that Latin for children from ten 
to fourteen would have advantages either for discipline or 
use sufficient to justify its introduction. All that part 
which exercises chiefly the memory, and which constitutes 
the drudgery of the study, could doubtless be done earlier 
than fourteen, but only by dint of severe labor and by 
much displacement of other studies. I cannot see how 
the children would get beyond the drudgery, and receive 
any impulse from Latin as literature, nor would that nice 
linguistic work be possible on which the value of the study 
as mental discipline chiefly depends. This has some 
maturity as its necessary condition. Of modern lan- 
guages, it is doubtless true that they cap be learned collo- 
quially more easily at ten than at fourteen. But this argu- 
ment proves too much, for they can be learned better at 
six than at ten, and better at two than at six. If ease of 
learning is the end sought, they ehould he put into the 
kindergarten. To this I should assent if there wgre 


teachers all along the line who could continue the work. 
Bat for children who are going to work at fourteen, it 
eeems of doubtful utility to require or to allow them to 
occupy themselves for four years with either French or 
German. 

In place of these, that more extended work in the liter- 
ature of their own language, which is becoming so general 
in the best grammar schools, of which the Association of 
Colleges has evidently never heard, is infinitely more val- 
uable. It has all the elements of culture for immediate 
purposes. It will be more likely to develop into a con- 
tinuation study than any other subject, and to project 
itself into the post-school life and to influence it for good. 
Speaking for myself, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the present movement in grammar school work in nature- 
study, in drawing, in literature, and in music, is suffi- 
ciently enriching, is more philosophical educationally, and 
will prove more practically and generally beneficial under 
the direction of the public school men who have originated 
it than the lines of work proposed by the Association of 
Colleges. 


LOWELL MEMORIAL TREE PLANTING. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


The poet Lowell is one of the latest of our great writers to pass 
away. For that reason, and because he loved nature and wrote 
much about it, the dedication of a young tree to his memory in the 
spring of 1892 is timely and suitable. If the exercises are held out 
of doors and the day is fine, an easel with a large picture of the 
poet can be set near the place of tree-planting. It may be trimmed 
with laurel, or any green vines. 

The first extract, from a letter by the historian, Benson J. 
Lossing, can be read at any chosen stage of the program by some 
young person, and immediately followed by an address on Lowell, 
or it may be inserted by the orator, if so desired, in the addreas. 

1. “ What conqueror in any part of ‘life’s broad field of battle’ 
could desire a more beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic 
monament than a tree planted by the hands of pure and joyous 
children, as a memorial of his achievements? What earnest, 
honest worker with hand and brain for the benefit of his fellow- 
men could desire a more pleasing recognition of hie usefulness than 
such a monument, a symbol of his or her productions, ever grow- 
ing, ever blooming, and ever bearing wholesome fruit ? 

‘Trees already grown ancient have been consecrated by the 
presence of eminent personages or by some conspicuous event in our 
national history, such as the elm tree at Philadelphia, at which 
William Penn made his famous treaty with nineteen tribes of bar- 
barians; the Charter Oak at Hartford, which preserved the written 
guarantee of the liberties of the colony of Connecticut; the wide- 
spreading oak tree of Flushing, Long Island, under which George 
Fox, the founder of the society of Friends or Quakers, preached ; 
the lofty cypress tree in the Dismal Swamp, under which Washing- 
ton reposed one night in his young manhood; the huge French 
apple tree near Fort Wayne, Ind., where Little Tartle, the great 
Miami chief gathered his warriors; the elm tree at Cambridge, in 
the shade of which Washington first took command of the conti- 
nental army on a hot summer’s day; the tulip tree on King’s 
Mountain battlefield in South Carolina, on which ten blood-thirsty 
Tories were hung at one time; the tall pine tree at Fort Edward, 
N. Y., under which the beautiful Jane McCrea was slain; the 
magnificent black walnut tree, near Haverstraw on the Hudson, at 
which General Wayne mustered his forces at midnight, preparatory 
to his gallant and successful attack on Stony Point; the grand 
magnolia tree near Charleston, 8. C., under which General Lincoln 
held a council of war previous to surrendering the city; the great 
pecan tree at Villere’s plantation, below New Orleans, under which 
a portion of the remains of General Packenham was buried; and 
the pear trees planted respectively by Governor Endicott of Massa- 
chusstta and Governor Stuyvesant of New York more than two 
hundred years ago. 

‘© The trees all have a place in our national history, and are in- 
separable from it, because they were so consecrated. How much 
more significant and suggestive is the dedication of a young tree as 
monnment!’? 

2, Recitation: ‘* The Oak.”’ 

3 Selections (to show how fond the poet was of trees) from 
‘* Under the Willows,’’ ‘‘ Al Fresco,’’ or ‘‘ A Mood.” 

4. ‘* The Birch Tree.’’ 


5. Quotations about trees. 

6. Reading : ‘‘To a Pine Tree.”’ 

7. Planting of tree, with singing. 

8. Placing tablet, with the poet’s name, on tree with the follow- 
ing quotation: ‘* A poet, he was more than a poet; a critic, he was 
more than a critic; a thinker, he was more than a thinker; from 
beginning to end he was a man,—a man in every fiber and every 
feeling, right-minded, clear-minded, strong-minded, honest, honor- 
able, courageons, resolute. He was this, and more, for to this there 
we superadded the something which makes the man the gentleman, 
and the gentleman the man of the world..... Gentleman and 
scholar in all that he wrote, there is that in his writing which de- 
elares a grester intellect than it reveala. He was more than bis 
work.’’—Richard Henry Stoddard. 

9. Recitation (in costume): ‘‘ The Beggar.’’ 

LNors —This program is to be interspersed with songs suitable for 
the day. If too long. some of the recitations can be omitted, at the 
discretion of the teacher. I would make this suggestion, to vary the 
program: Let some one prepare and read a short paper called “A 
ountry Walk with Lowell,” in which an imaginary walk is described 


with as few of the writer’s own words as possibile, interwoven with 
quoted descriptions of country scenes from Lowell’s writings.) 
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NATIVE TREES.* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE WALNUTS. 
The Black Walnut. 


The black walnut is a noble tree, either in the forest or 
upon open ground. As a timber tree, it ranks among the 
first of American trees. As a native tree, it is rarely 
found in New England, and, on account of the great de- 
mand for its timber, it is everywhere becoming scarce. 
Vast forests of this tree formerly grew upon the rich lands 
drained by the Ohio and its branches, and in districts 
west to Kansas, Nebraska, and eastern Texas ; in scat- 
tered localities, also in other states south of New York. 
Two causes have wrought the destruction of most of the 


White Ash Tree. 


black walnut growth of this country: First, a biind and 
greedy haste for the money value of the timber; second, 
an equally unwise craving for the lands which the trees 
covered, for farming areas. The period of folly is now 
giving place to that of repentance, with here and there 
efforts to repair the great loss by caring for young trees 
naturally planted and by starting new plantations for 
future use. 

The black walnut and the butternut,—white walnut,— 
are the only walnuts of much value natives to this country. 
The “ walnuts” should not be confounded with the “ hick- 
ories.” A point of distinction between the nuts of the 
two divisions is, that the outer husk of the walnuts’ fruit 
is continuous ; that of the hickories opens by four distinct 
valves. The wood, also, varies greatly. 

The body of the black walnut attains the height, in the 
forest, of fifty to sixty feet, with few or no limbs. The 
lower diameter, four to six feet, is continued many feet 
with little decrease. Such trees form a tempting sight 
for alumberman. In the open ground the body is shorter 
and thicker, the limbs forming a lofty, wide-spreading 
head. Its leaves are in general appearance much like 
those of the butternut, but differ from the latter by being 
smooth on the upper surface and along the stems where 
the butternut leaves are rough. 

The quantities of the wood which render it so valuable 
are, fine grain, hardness, toughness, and durability. Its 
color, naturally a deep purple, grows darker and richer 
with age; and under the polishing and “ filling ” of the 
cabinet worker, it is a remarkably beautiful wood. 

The European walnut,—* English,” improperly called, 
—flourishes well in the southern half of the United 
States, and by improvements in varieties, now in progress, 
it will probably be one of the important nut-bearing trees 
of the country. 


THE ASHES, 
The White Ash. 
A hant for native ash trees will ensure pleasant ram Je: 
among the lower hillside and valley woodlands of New 


England, ard far to the west. The search for fine epeci- 
mens of the white ash should lead along quick, sparkling 


streame, where trees, scattered or in social groups, have 
been allowed to grow. They keep company with the red 
maple, the birches, the brookside alders, and here and 
there viburnums, tall elders, and other shrubs. But the 
ash trees overtop them all, and carry their full-leaved 
crowns skyward with queenly dignity. They will also be 
found in the deep woods, where the ground is rich and 
moist, mingled with various other trees or standing in 
groups by themselves. Look for them further in odd, 
stony corners of farm-lots, field or pastare, where they 
are allowed to grow for their timber value. 

The white ash is always an attractive tree, whether 
growing in the forest or in open lots. Standing alone it 
forms a broad head, with massive trunk and stout limbs. 

The bark of the common ash trees, once carefully ob- 
served, readily marks them from all others. The bark 
of a white ash, of timber size, cracks up and down, the 
furrows growing deeper year by year. The grooves 
usually meet and cross each other obliquely, forming 
diamond-shaped faces and openings, reminding one of 
artificial work, but without its ‘‘ conventional ” regolarity. 
The outer or “cork” bark of different epscies of trees 
usually shows a quite reliable featare for the identifica- 
tion of the species. The cracking and opening of this 
outer and essentially dead bark is a necessity of the tree’s 
increase in diameter. It is worth notice that even the no 
longer vital covering of a tree trunk harmonizes well with 
other characteristics of the tree. With the white ash it 
forms a fitting part of the dress for what has been aptly 
called the “ painter's tree.” 

The limbs upon open-lot trees strike out low and main- 
tain their habit of stoutness to the ends. They are 
numerous, but never show bushy sprays or twigs. 

The leaves come out late and fall early. This fact 
makes it desirable that the tree should, for landscape 
effects, be grouped with other which are longer in foliage. 
The different species of ash are clothed with “ compound” 
leaves of much beauty. The central stem of the white 


ash leaf is a foot or more long, and bears five to nine 
leaflete, in opposite pairs, except the odd one, at the 


extremity. The leaflets are elongated-oval in shape. 
They are attached to the main stem by short footstalks, 
except the terminal one, which has a long footstalk. The 


Leat and Frult of White Ash, 


graceful draping of the ash leaves upon the tree and their 
marked style of beauty makes the foliage well adapted to 
the artist's work. 

Look for blossoms before the leaves appear ; find the 
two kinds, “sterile” and “fertile”; later, notice the 
growth of the jaunty stalks of “keys,” fruit, which in 
early autumn are ripe, but sometimes cling to the tree all 
winter. The little wing attached to every seed is a veri- 
table “ Aging machine,’’—and sail boat as well,—by which 
the parent tree sends its children abroad to “ set up” for 
themse! ves. 

For timber, the white >sh is ove of the most useful 
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trees that grows upon either continent. The wood is 


strong, tough, elastic, durable, easily worked, especially 
when green, and receives a fine polish. In whatever 
way the logs are cut or sawed, a beautiful combination of 
the fibers and “rays” is shown, which makes the wood 
in great demand for furniture and inside farnishing, 
The native Indian could find no wood in all the forest a 
good for his bow or his paddle as the light, elastic ash, 
The early white settlers, while burning acres of fallen 
trees for their “clearings,” saved the best ash logs for 
tool handles, stakes, pins, yokes, staves, pump-logs, and 
many other uses. American carriages to-day owe their 
reputation for superiority to a'l others, everywhere, to 
the strength, elasticity, and lightness of this wood, which 
enters largely into their construction. The furniture 
made of polished and varnished ash has a cheerful look, 
is neat, strong, and not expensive. “ Eastlake ” styles of 
it might be handed down for centuries as heirlooms. In 
the forest, the white ash shoots up straight, tall, and lithe, 
tapering very gradually and without limbs to the small, 
airy head. 

These trees are among the most attractive of the woods ; 
and as one fond of sylvan beauty walks among them, his 
eye may turn restfully from the noble growth which takes 
his gaze skyward to the more modest beauty of the mossee 
and ferns, which make even the forest solitude a garden 
of delight. 


THE HEAVENS IN MARCH. 
[Adapted to mean, or clock time, and the latitude of Boston.) 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


The Planets. 


Mercury sets at follows: March 25, 6b. 37m., eve. ; 
March 28, 6h. 47m., eve. ; March 30, 6h. 51m., eve. It 
is possible to see him by knowing just where and when to 
look. His greatest angular distance east of the sun is 
attained on the 31st, but he is really brightest three days 
before or on the 28th. Where a good horizon is to be 
had, he can be seen setting 20 or 25 minutes after the sun 
and about 6° north of the sunset point. 

Venus sets as follows: March 11, 9h. 26m., eve.; 
March 21, 9h. 48m., eve. She is moving eastward past 
the stars of the constellation Aries, about 15° east of 
Mercury’s position. At the close of the month she will be 
in close companionship with the Pleiades and Hyades in 
Taurus. On the 30th she will be but 2° due south of the 
former and a few days later directly between these two 
well-known groups. On the 31st Venus will be 1° north 
of the moon. 

Mars rises as follows: March 11, 2h. 9m., morn. ; 
March 21, 1h. 55m., morn. At the close of the month 
he will be seen near the Dipper at a point a little above 
its inverted bowl. He will be at western quadrature, or 
90° west of the sun, on the 29th. 

Jupiter, being in conjunction with the sun on the 20th 
and invisible, will ba too close to that great luminary to 
be seen at all this month. 

Saturn rises as follows: March 11, 6h. 44m. eve.; 
March 21, 6h. 4m., eve. He is in the constellation Leo, 
and midway between Spica Virginis on the east and Reg- 
ulus and Leo on the west, and will be at his point of great- 
est brilliancy for the year on the 16:h, at which time he 
is at opposition to the sun, or rises as the sun sets, being 
180° from the sun. All exterior planets are brightest at 
opposition, but it is not so easy to determine the time of 
greatest brilliancy of the other members of our system. 
The moon will be 1° north of him on the 13th. The tel- 
escope shows his rings but poorly now, the earth being 
only 2° above their plane, but they will increase in bril- 
lianey throughout the year. 

Uranus passes the meridian as follows: March 11, 2h. 
56m. morn.; March 21, 2h. 15m, morn. He will be 
brightest next month, but can be seen now. Look 5° 
(the distance between the “ pointers” in Great Dipper) 
west of the westernmost and brightest star, « Lilra, of 
the equare of Libra. You will see what appears to the 
naked eye a very dim star, but the only one in that imme- 
diate vicinity. This is the planet Uranus. A small tel- 
escope easily reveals the difference in appearance and 
color from the real stars. Spica Virginis is but 20° west 
of a Libr, and therefore Uranus’ place would be one 


fourth of that distance and in line with them. 
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Tux Starry Hosts. 


Position of the bright stars and constellations March 
5, at 9 p. m.—Facing southward, there are no particu- 
rly bright stars on the meridian, but that portion of the 
rmament to the right of the meridian is thickly studded. 
he great X occupies the most of the space, stretching as 
does from 7° north of the equator to very near the 
puthern horizon. The neat little four-sided figure 15° 


leiades and Hyades are close to the western horizon, and 
rion is midway between them. Sirius, Castor and 
ollux, and the other stars of Gemini, are nearly over- 
ead, and Capella and the Segment of Perseus are low in 
he northwest. 

The only conspicuous constellation in the southern skies 
st of the meridian is Corvus, the Crow, about 14° 
puthwest of Spica Virginis, which has but just risen. 
See star table.*) 

The bright stars almost directly overhead are in the 
onstellation Leo. The Sickle is a little east of the 
peridian, the handle pointing to the south. Regulus is 
he bright star at the end of the handle. Nearly 30° 
ast of Regulus is the second magnitude star Denebola and 
returus is nearly as far again eastward, forming with 
pica on the south and Denebola on the west an immense 
quilateral spherical triangle. The nest of bright little 
ars midway between and a little north of Denebola and 
returus is known as Berenice’s Hair. 

The following is the situation in the northern circum- 
ola region: Looking northward the large cluster of 
small stars on the upper meridian is in the head of the 
reat Bear. The Little Dipper is below Polaris and 
ast of the meridian where the several interesting clusters 
stars mark Draco’s tortuous windings. Cassiopeia’s 
hair is to the left or almost directly across Polaris from 
he Dipper and the pretty group known as the Segment of 
Perseus directly above. The variable star Algol is just 
p the west of the middle of the Segment. The star table* 
ill aid in locating and becoming acquainted with the 
ars. 


WHAT CAN I DO? 


BY W. B. DIMON, 


AN ARBOR DAY EXERCISE, 


Song.—By four small girle. 
[Tane My Maryland.’’} 
Again we come this day to greet. 
Arbor Day! Sweet Arbor Day! 
With willing hands and nimble feet, 
Arbor Day! Sweet Arbor Day! 
No sweeter theme ouz time can claim, 
No grander deed points us to fame, 
No day more proud than this we name, 
Arbor day! Sweet Arbor Day! 


Bring forth the trees! Prepare the earth 
For Arbor Day! Sweet Arbor Day! 
With song we celebrate the birth 
Of Arbor Day! Sweet Arbor Day! 
And when our joyfal task is done, 
And we our meed of praise have won, 
The glorious work's but jast begua 
For Arbor Day, dear Arbor Day. 
(Exit) — Seymour 8, Short. 


[Enter Mother Nature, dressed as Mother Hubbard, walking about 

nd looking with great anxiety as she recites :] 
Where, Oh where are all my children ? 
Sure ’tis time some should appear. 
Noisy March has gone out blustering, 
April surely’ll soon be here. 
Violet, come, and daffodil, 
Flowers, all, of every hue, 
For April’s coming up the hill, 
With sunshine, showers, and dew,— 
Come children, one and all, 
Come, come, make no delay 
Come and welcome lovely spring 
Come, come, I must away. 


(Rater a boy representing South Wind and adresses her. 
I have freed the stream from its icy chain, 
And it goes rejoicing on to the main, 
Like traveler singing along the plain. 


T have set the captive cataract free, 
Tt lifts on the hills a ory of glee, 
And is marching away to the distant sea, 


est of Sirius marks the position of the Hare. The. 


I have broken the sleep of the frozen lake, 
I have warmed ite veins; it is broad awake, 
Rejoicing death’s slambers away to shake. 
— Isaac McLellan. 
[Enter seven little girls] 
Violet.— Hearing your voices 
I have come up from the world of roots, 
To see if it is’nt time to send forth shoots, 


Pansy.— Down beneath the melting snow, 
We have all begun to grow, 
Little, tiny, tender, shoots 
Starting out from fibrous roots 


Wind Flower.—The storm rocks my cradle with lullabies wild, 
And I come with the Wind,—becauce I’ m his child. 
Arbutus.—Close to the melting snow drift, 
My tender buds have blown 
Through many an early epring-time, 
And no harm ever known. 


Daffodil.—But I fear if I do not soon lift up my head, 
The people will think that my roots are sll dead. 


Mother Nature —That you’re ready I’m glad to know, 
As soon as earth ia freed from snow 
You all will hear the blae-bells ring, 
And you may know it is surely spring. 
Now duty calls me far away, 
With you longer I cannot stay. 
( Exit.) 
_ [The five girls and boy form crescent facing front and sing or recite 
in concert } 
Welcome to the winds of spring, 
Welcome to the starting flowers, 
Welcome to the birds that sing, 
Welcome to the spring-tide hours. 
There’s a greenness in the fields 
Where the babbling brooklets flow, 
There’s a freshness in the songs 
- Later birds may never know. 
(Repeat first stanz») ail.) 


An essay. —Origin and Object of Arbor Day. 
Recitation.—An Invitation to the Country.—By W. C. Bryant. 


(Published by permission of American Book Company.) 


Reading.— Excerpts from Forest Hymn.—By W. C. Bryant. 
Declamation.—(By small boy. } 
On Arbor Day we are expected to plant atree. Why should we 
plant a tree? Let me tell you nine reasons for planting trees. 
They increase the rainfall. They modify the temperature. They 
prevent houses from being strack by lightning. A hail etorm never 
originates over a forest. Grasshoppers never breed in a wooded 
country. If there are no trees there will be fewer birds, and crops 
will then be liable to millions of devouring insects. Trees orna- 
ment a farm. They increase its value. They add to the health- 
fulness of the farm, absorbing gases from the earth and air. 

( Exit.) 
A small boy enters and says: 
I have here a wooden preacher. I have brought this slice of 
hemlock to show you. It has three hundred and eighty-two rings. 
It was started then in 1510. The thickness of the rings tells how 
it grew, The first six years it grew slowly, then very fast for 
twenty years, then for seventy years it grew very slowly. In 1620 
it took @ new start and grew fast until 1714. Up to 1786 it grew 
slowly, when it took a new start and grew uniformly fast until the 
last few dozen years when it has been very sluggish. Tere are some 
human lives laid down against the period of its growth, to which 
they correspond. Here is Shakespeare; the tree was seven inches 
in diameter when he was born and ten inches when he died. It 
was a little less than ten inches when Milton wae born; seventeen 


"FOr table see page 154, 


when he died. Then comes a long interval to Johnson’s life dar- 
ing whieh time it grew from twenty-two to twenty-five inches. 


This is followed by the span of Napoleon's life, and soon. I have 
seen many oo bat never one like this.—O. W. Holmes. 

A Boy.—I want to deliver a sermon. It is about my thorn 
apple tree. It came up by the gate, where it gets the drip from 
the watering trough. That’s what made it grow so strong and 
handsome. Every year it is jast as full of blossoms as the apple: 
trees, and you know what it bears,—little red, seedy berries, good. 
for nothing at all, so I used to think. Bat the first spriog efter I. 
was sick, when I was thinking how pretty it was, it just came to 
me that the thorn apple was doing what it was mada for exactly, 
the same as the russet trees and the pippins; and I took notice, as 
[ never had before, how the squirrels came to eat the seeds in the 
fall, and how the bluejays and the winter birds seemed always to 
find something there for a breakfast, and I came to love that thorn 
apple tree and enjoy it more than anything else. It always seemed 
to have some lessons for me. I called it my preacher, and when- 
ever I look at it, I think the Lord wants thorn apples as well as 
pippios. He sete a good many of His children doing little things 
that nobody takes any note of, but it is just the work He wants 
youtodo. He will see to the reward. 

A Boy.—We must not forget the humble service of Johnnie 
Appleseed. He was named by the early settlers weet of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains because of his custom of planting apple seeds in 
open places in the wilderness. His real name was Jonathan Chap- 
man, and he was born in Boston in 1775. He obtained his seeds 
from the cider mills in western Pennsylvania, and then he crossed 
the Ohio into the unbroken wilderness, and sometimes he would 
load a canoe and float down the Ohio. No doubt the efforte of 
this eccentric but kind hearted man resulted, directly or indirectly, 
in great benefits to the three states,—Obio, Iadiana, and I\linois. 
To support himself, he would sell young trees, which he had raised 
in open, sunny places in the wilderness. To those who had no 
money, he would give young trees. Much is due to Johnny 
Appleseed. 

A Boy.—Once on a time -a little leaf was heard to sigh and cry, 
as leaves often do when a gentle windisabout. And the twig said : 

‘* What is the matter, little leaf ?’’ 

‘* The wind,’’ said the leaf, ‘‘ just told me that one day it would 
pull me off, and throw me down to the ground to die! ” 

The twig told it to the branch on which it grew, and the branch 
told it to the tree. And when the tree heard it, it rustled all over, 
and sent word back to the leaf: 

** Do not be afraid, hold on tightiy, and you shall not go till you 
want to.’’ 

And so the leaf stopped sighing and went on rustling and sing- 
iog. And so it grew all summer long till October. And when the 
bright days of autumn came, the little leaf saw all the leaves around 
becoming very beautiful. Some were yellow and some were 
scarlet, and some were striped with both colors. Then it asked the 
tree what it meant. And the tree said: 

** All these leaves are getting ready to fly away, and they have 
put on these beautiful colors because of joy.’’ . 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and grew very beautiful 
in thinking of it, and when it was very gay in colors, it saw that 
the branches of the tree had no color in theni, and so the leaf aaid : 

** Oh branch, why are you lead-color:d and we golden ?”’ 

‘* We must keep on our work clothes,’ said the tree, ‘‘ for our 
life is not done yet, but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.”’ 

Jast then a little puff of wind came, and the leaf let go without 
thinking of it, and the wind took it up and turned it over and over, 
and then whirled it like a epark of fire in the air, and let it fall 
gently down under the edge of the fence among hundred: of leaves, 
and it fell into a dream and never waked up to tell what it dreamed 
about.— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Recitation: ‘* Woodman, Spare That Tree.”’ 
Addresses (by invited epeakers). 
Recitatton.—A boy strolled through a dusty road ; 
** What can I do,’’ said he, 
‘* What little errand for the world ? 
I know—I’l! plant a tree.’’ 


The elm’s vast shadow far and cool 
Fell on the dusty way, 

Bleseing the toilers at their rest, 
The children at their play. 


And panting horses felt the air 
Grow sudden full of balm; 

Great oxen with their weary loads 
Caught there a sudden calm. 


So little acte of kindness 
Spread every branch and root, 
And never guesses, he who plants, 
The wonders of the fruit. 


I often think if blessed eyes 
The old home scenes can see, 
That heaven’s joy is brightened by 


The planting of a tree. M. F, Butts. 


By a small boy.—To-day we'll plant an oak ; 
Emblem of strength and power, 
Shielding us from summer's sun, 
Giving to the birds a home 
In the leafy bower. 


To-day we'll plant an oak ; 
Branches will upward grow, 
Breezes whispering through ite leaves 
Will murm’ ring tell of lofty deede 


In evening glow. K. M. B, 


Musie (song by school). 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 10, 92. 


Ir would be an outrage to cripple the Indian education 
by passing the present bill. 


More than thirteen million children are being taught 
scientific temperance in the United States. 


Aux honor to the school board of Dallas, Tex., for re- 
fusing to reduce the teachers’ salaries ten per cent. at the 
dictation of the city council. 


In Belgium, where there are the most school savings 
banks, the teachers are emphatic in their opposition, 
passing vigorous resolutions in their associations. 


Tur Chicago Hvening Post is forcing the school board 
to face this question: Shall a woman of strong charac- 
ter and great ability, who has made a long and honorable 
record in the public schools of Chicago, be refused pro- 
motion because she is a woman ? 


Tuk election of Prof. W. J. Tucker, of Andover, as 
president of Dartmouth, gives universal satisfaction. He 
is the liveliest kind of a live man, progressive and aggres- 
sive, and “ Old Dartmouth” will take a hand in solving 
the problems of America under his leadership. 


Mrs. Frances F,. Woop, a Vassar graduate, a trustee 
of Barnard, and the wife of a prominent physician, has 
the figures for the statement that nine-tenths of the chil- 
dren of college-bred women survive infancy —“ a record 
never before equaled in any age, class, or country.” 


SENATOR SHERMAN, of Ohio, has introduced a bill in 
Congress for a universal display of the flag, and to that 
end the bill directs that the War Department shall fur- 
nish flags to all school boards, corporations, and public 
bodies at the contract price paid by the government. 


Ir is thoroughly unfortunate that an attempt to solve the 
parochial school question of the Northwest, which was 
unquestionably well-intended, should have been jeopar- 
dized by the wearing of the religious garb by the teachers, 


Catholic pupils. The Stillwater experiment looks like a 
failure, when it promised success. 


Miss Frances WILLARD reeently offered the following 
resolution at a meeting in Chicago called to protest against 
the proposed action of the school board regarding the 
employment of male principals only: “‘ WHEREAS, We 
are informed that a petition has been presented to the 
board of education asking that men only be appointed to 
the positions of principals in the public schools ; be it— 
Resolved, That the women here assembled most earnestly 
protest against such discrimination; that we believe 
fitness and experience, irrespective of sex, should be the 
ground upon which such appointments should be based, 
and that, other things being equal, preference should be 
given to our own teachers.” This is sensible and not 


sentimental. 


Surr. W. W. Sretson, the superintendent of schools, 
Auburn, Me., for the past seven years, is a native of 
Maine, a descendant from the Pilgrims, and was edu- 
cated in an Illinois college, which makes a happy combina- 
tion of influences for the production of a scholar and a 
man of affairs. He first taught a public school at the age 
of fifteen, and has taught or superintended echools some 
part of each year since, or for twenty-eight years, having 
had experience from the district school to the high school 
and normal school. Mr. Stetson is an energetic, pro- 
gressive, level headed, good-spirited leader of pupils and 
teachers. His influence is felt throughout the state, not 
only in educational, but in other fields. He has placed 
the schools of Auburn abreast those of any city of the 
size in the country; to have taught under him is recog- 
nized as a privilege; and he is one of the active, posi- 
tive forces that are advancing all the interests of the 
state. 


Wortu Tryinc.—Pedagogical and classical enthusi- 
asm never go hand in hand. Zeal for knowledge and 
zeal. for methods are never handmaids. Nevertheless, 
pedagogy is needed when classics are to be read and writ- 
ten, and methods is an essential element in knowing. It 
may be that this age is too practical to be professional, 
but for all that every effort must be made to develop the 
spirit of teaching along lines that are practical. There 
may be very little use in trying to develop classic peda- 
gogy in this practical age, but the very conditions ought 
to make it easy to develop high pedagogical art in the 
methods of teaching the essentials to the slow in brief time. 

It is just a century since Gedlike, a German pedagog- 
ical genius, successfully tried the experiment of giving the 
students of pedagogy small classes of disorderly, careless, 
and lazy pupils, whom they were to study with a view to 
improving. The method was heroic, but it was a success. 
The students were put upon their mettle. They were 
forced to know what they knew. Their pedagogy was 
not abstract nor general, but individual. They had to 
diagnose hard cases, and as a result many an incorrigible 
was benefited. Why is not this worth trying? There is 
abundant material. Class work in the ordinary sense is 
usually a failure with these cases. The great need is ex- 
pert skill in dealing with them. Few men of genius will 
play the role of expert with such children and youth. 
Let the experiment be tried. Let the truant schools be 
utilized, as well as those of other institutions. The ordi- 
nary model school is specially exempt from the very 
material desired, but the opportunities to secure it are 


numerous. Where shall the first trial be made ? 


THE OHIO SCHOOLMASTER. 


There is a trace of the schoolmaster in the schools of 
every section of the country. It is unfair to judge the 
schools or school of any section by those of any other. 
The Chicago schoolmaster is as unlike his Boston brother 
as the San Francisco principal is unlike his New York 
godfather. The Ohio schoolmaster, wherever born and 
educated, is an Qhioan. He has made the city and vil- 
lage school of Ohio thoroughly efficient. Without super- 
vision, except in large cities, the principal takes charge 
of all the schools of the village. The schools of the vil- 
lage are usually grouped in one building unless the town 


and by the ignoring of boundary lines, in order to mass 


is very large. The principal is a man of local influence. 


He is on a level with the ordinary doctor, lawyer, o, 
clergyman. He is on committees like other prominent 
citizens ; he usually manages the town lecture course, and 
is influential in political matters. He is a stranger to the 
“ schoolmaster timidity,” of which we hear in some gee. 
tions. He expects promotion and he gets it. He moves 
from town to town in reasonable time, but keeps hig 
influence and friendship in whatever place he may have 
taught. 

He is a professional man. In no state East of the 
Rockies does the schoolmaster pay out so much money in 
proportion to his salary so cheerfully for professional 
books and papers. The teachers are loyal to each other, 
In a fairly intimate acquantance with many, no in. 
stance is recalled in which any criticism or story was told 
of another as from envy, jealousy or malice. In no state 
is an unworthy man, known to be such, more speedily 1¢. 
pudiated. In every way the tendency is upward. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


The expected has happened. It has been presumed 
for a long time that the present House of Representatives 
would cut down all the appropriations as much as possi- 
ble ; and their work thus far has been in seeming fulfill. 
ment of that foreshadowed policy. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill jast reported by the 
House committee, reduces the appropriations for the en- 
tire Indian service to a figure $800,151 less than the 
last year’s appropriation ; and more than $1,367,120 less 
than the amount asked for by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. The amount reported especially for educa- 
tional purposes is $718,135 less than the sum which the 
Indian Bureau estimated as necessary. 

These proposed reductions are the more serious be- 
cause they occur just at a time when the work of Indian 
education and civilization is rapidly advancing. Such 
expansion of the work calls for larger outlays on all lines 
of progress. Never before were so many Indians reach- 
ing out their hands to take the better elements of our 
civilization. In the last year or two, and particularly 
within the last six months, the Indian schools, as a whole, 
have filled up with pupils as at no former time. Almost 
all the schools are crowded, many are waiting enlarge 
ment and extensive repairs, and some reservations are in 
pressing need of boarding schools,—the Rosebud, the 
Navajo, the Apache, the Papago, the Lower Spokane. 
On the five reservations just specified, containing over 
30,000 Indians, and a school population (five to eighteen) 
of not far from 8,000, there are only four boarding 
schools with a capacity for 350 pupils. On one of these 
reservations (Rosebud) there arejday schools with a ca 
pacity for about 400 more, leaving 7,250 children upon 
these five reservations, with no local school accommoda- 
tions. Besides these mentioned, there are many smaller 
areas not provided for, which urgently need help. 

Morever, those who have visited the Indian reserva 
tions, and seen the older school buildings erected at the 
beginning of the Indian school work some years 4g 
when good lumber was scarce and skillful mechanical 
labor difficult to obtain so far from civilization, are im- 
pressed with the need of new edifices to take the places 
of those now old, worn, and dilapidated. But it is feared 
with the scanty appropriations now proposed by the pres 
ent House of Representatives such improvements will not 
be possible, and that the 7,000 Indian children, no 
provided for on the said reservations, will be obliged t 
wait for schools until some indefinite future period. 


ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has petitioned 
the Legislature to authorize and request the secretary of 
the Board of Education to formulate exercises to be ob- 
served in the schools of the state on the Friday next pr 
ceding Arbor Day. 

Although a resolution relative to the observance of 
Arbor Day in all the schools of the United States 4 
the Dominion of Canada was adopted by the America? 
Forestry Association, held at St. Paul, Minn., in Augast, 
1883, it is only within the last three or four years that 


the day has been commonly observed. At present there 
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is an observance of the day in some of the schools in| These cities were all located by water power and are FRIVOLITIES. 
thirty-nine states and territories, but it cannot be called| marked by distinct industries. BY LAPESOS GaciLne. 
general. The textbooks say that the Niagara is cutting it way ; — 

Perhaps one of the most serious obstacles has been| back and will finally drain Lake Erie. But few teachers a 
found in the day of the week appointed for Arbor Day,|think of the results of this. “Tsai 
Saturday, when very many schools have no sessions. It} We have many examples of similarly drained lake And ¢o he thought he’d marry her, 
is expected that this obstacle will be removed by having|bottoms. The plain of the Middle Rhine above Bingen, ar are ere 
Arbor Day exercises, at least, observed on a regular|one of the most beautiful in all Europe, was formed by i hed Goin See ween 
school day. No school day of the year could be morejan exactly similar process. The plains of the Red River And thought, “She dosen't care for dress ; 
profitably spent than in such exercises as are appropriate|of the North are also old lake bottoms, and this accounts ive Fab Re gt Se me” 
for that day, and most teachers and pupils would carry|in part for their great fertility. These are true physical a Ay Hin a apod sown @ yous 
out the spirit of the movement on4@ regular school day.|relations and offer most suggestive comparisons. For dlls caste to op fash, 2 alse! 
Another obstacle has been found in the reasonable objec-| The Atlantic coast from New Jersey southwards is the He was the simple cas. —Gieek Bovien. 
tion to large trees in small school grounds. ‘“ Where the/ uplifted Atlantic bottom. Pupils in the grammar school A RUMOR. 


sunlight cannot come the doctor must.” The advocates|easily comprehend this fact and process. For lowlands| It is rumored on good authority that stationers refuse to keep 
of the observance of Arbor Day would be the last per-|similarly raised into highlands we have the Colorado) 

sons to interfere with the necessary sunlight,—quite as|plains. As these are raised, the streams take new posi-| 

necessary for a school as for a flower garden. Hon B./tions and directions, and begin to cut their way down tothe| ‘‘ Well, perhaps you might call it that; he sells boys’ trousers. 
G. Northrop says: ‘ We are beginning to learn the san-|new sea level. The geographies present pictures of the EASILY ANSWERED. 

itary value of sunlight. It is a mistake to plant big trees, |cafions of the Colorado river as showing the wonderful] _ 02° of our esteemed contemporaries asks, ‘‘What is mist ?”” 
or trees of large capacity, in little yards, or close to| power of running water. But it does not say that these ee Oe Se eee ay 
houses or schools.” The waste and roomy places should|cafions represent only the very beginning of the river’s 


be planted with trees,—the sandy plain, the gravelly|erosive work. The river not only cuts down through - EPITAPHS” 
knolls, the road sides, and the neglected corners. these uplifted plains, but it wears away the plains them- | NuMBER EiG@ur. 
Again, it isan error to suppose that the tree planting ex-|selves. Its work is done only when the whole country is They say that Mr. Metcalf begun it, - 
clusively is intended for Arbor Day. Some schools|again reduced toa level. Such a case is illustrated by Ard that Mr. Eliot done it 
could do such work more easily ; others could find the|the Texas plain, which was once in just the condition of the - napa har keeantigs 
work more than at arms’ length. For city schools espe-| Colorado plateau. In Texas we still find here and there eri tetera — OLD SCHOOLBOY. 
cially the school garden would furnish ample opportu-|little hills which have not yet gone, and which show a steeones tiene 
nities for the most interesting exercises,—the planting of| part of what was once the height of the whole. In west- The Rule of Three 
ivies, grains, bulbs, the local flora, and the contributions|ern New England the rivers illustrate this work of wear- Did pessle me 
of friends. The school garden would bring the matter|ing away the enclosing plateau, and in many places along In the days gone by, 
within easy reach, as has been shown so often in Euro-|the Connecticut are seen the remains of a higher platean, So I did not ery 
pean schools. Again, the results of work in the school/ which formed the boundary of the river at a level higher Whee Harvard's heed 
garden would be realized very soon, before the end of|than the present. The Highlands of the Hudson are a — GRAYBEARD. 
the warm season in many eases, certainly before the|similarly a raised plateau through which the river has 
graduation of the most advanced classes. In all branches| cut its way. Save co Remeen 


of education the nature of children must be kept in view | The erosion of plateaus and of all land through which| | April 19: Battles of Lexington and Concord. 
The early realization of the fruits of their labor excites|a river flows is asually attributed to the most evident} May 30: Memorial Day. 
and sustains their interest. In this respect the opportu-|force, the flowing water. Yet this does really only aj June 17: Battle of Bunker Hill. 
nities presented by the school garden seem preferable to|small part of the work, ecting in good measure rather as a| Jtly 5-8: Narragansett Pier. 
those presented by tree planting; but there is a place|carrier. Atmosphere, frost, rain, and the like, are, in ee ne 
for both on Arbor Day. truth, more powerful forces, and this can be shown any- 
where in any winter or in any rainstorm. EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The forms taken by this waste material on its way to| ‘The Cleveland Board of Education believes in school suffrage for 


LECTURES ON TEACHING. its final resting place in the sea bottom, where it is built | women. 
hie up into new lands, are very important, yet are almost} Harvard announces her most brilliant program for the summer 
BY PROF. WILLIAM M. DAVIS. never mentioned. Very few mountains exhibit their rock | session. 
— masses save at the very top, and every observant teacher| The Chicago Hvening Post ia making a great fight for women 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. |should have noticed the striking uniformity of mountain | Principals. 


The flag fever promises to be more intense this spring than ever 
before. It is a good sign. 

The physical side of descriptive geography is rarely Clarence Lather Herrick, Denison’s brilliant young selentist, 
made a part of the teacher’s preparation, and conse- " y goes with President Harper. 
quently not presented in the classroom. It cannot in any waste slips down into the valleys and very often clogs Sapt. W. C. Bates of Lawrence, is at his office every morning at 
way take the place of the political or commercial sides them up, forming a flat much above the true bottom, over} 7 36 and has four office hours daily. 
of: the subject; yet is equally important with these. In| Which the stream flows. So the valley where the Con-| There have been 211,040 members of the Chantanqua circles, of 
every state and community the physical features of the necticut now is was in part filled up, and this has been in | whom 29,154 have already graduated. 
country are most largely responsible for the occupations|‘8™" °ut through. Likewise streams are sometimes) The promiscuous tewspaper correspondent is making teaching a 
and pursuits of the inhabitants while in settling a new dammed up, and a lake is formed, the very reverse of | doubtful loxury in angen gees 
country nothing has exercised an equal influence. In what most men coming to Harvard College consider as} The Chicago Hvening Post, the New York Mail and Express and 
New England, many cities owe their own prosperity, con- the only possible effect of water action. Deltas are like- the Boston Advertiser are making a specialty of intelligent articles 


tributing a large part of the wealth of the entire section, wise built of the waste material simply carried by the|"?°" whanbrirersue 


° : ° The course of six lectures just given under the auspices of the 
to waterfalls, yet few teachers know anything about the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association met with great suc - 
real cause of these falls, or can supply their classes with 


stream, encumbering it and forcing it to cut away on the| 44 the net profits amounting to over $600. 
illustrations of similar structures. In the Yosemite Falls|°PPosite bank, as well as partially damming it. The Should Mr. Rockefeller’s late million dollar “thank offering for 
the stream found a cliff and tumbled over, forming a Mississippi flood plains are largely of delta formation. | setarning health,” be considered in reality a peace offering to Pres- 
very beautiful cascade. At Niagara the textbooks say Much of this matter will be of necessity the teacher's | ident Harper, in consideration of what the university would have 
the fall is made by the river cutting down the cliff, but 


armor rather than his weapons. There is almost none of |£°t had he died ? 
the original fall was over the cliff at Lewiston, and sim- it, however, which the teacher does not need to know to| | President Harper has teourod 
ilar to the Yosemite Falls. In the Snake River Falls, 


of the Strasburg University, now of Freiburg, Germany, whose 

guide a class intelligently, and the larger part will be of} ,, Constitutional History of the United States” te a orld’s 
the river has cut its way through lava beds, descending 
by steps and cutting down its own falls. In the Cata- 


direct use with a class of ordinary quickness and intelli-| tendard. This is a great acquisition to America. 

gence. Without it many questions A very few students of whom too mach was required preferred 

ts of the Ni : hard, talline ledges, swered to the misfortune of the child no less than that of the| charges”’ against the principal of the Milwaukee Normal school. 

teacher. The teacher needs such facts, too, in order that/ but the regents found that ‘‘ none of said charges were sustained 

reached these ledges by cutting through the softer, upper the home facts may be understood in their true relations. | by the page pd and that the stadents should be suspended for the 

layer. It is with these latter that the falls of he Mer-| It is these home facts which every teacher should use in odin * atl * sooianiiediiadin 
rimac and Connecticut must be compared. A valley 


descriptive geography. A laboratory is_needed for this lose another venerable and revered scholar, author, and leader of 
was originally filled with sand and rock rubbish, and the study as much as for any other. This should have its|:,,ught. The true greatness, both of mind and heart, which 
river flowed over this, cutting its way gradually down- store of photographs and models, to supplement what characterized the man will make his lose a real one in many and 
wards. Suddenly an unexpected outcropping ledge was the pupil can learn from his own neighborhood, how the | diverse circles. 
country came to be shaped as it is, how it was settled as| The normal school at Edinboro, Pa., has the misfortune tohavetwo 


[Reported for the JoURNAL.] slopes. This slipping talus formation is of considerable 
economic importance, aside from its mere landscape 
effect. It often furnishes decaying land for tillage. The 


cnsounteved, over which the water tembled as 1h wore te it was, and its effect upon the community. The teacher'| principals, Professor Cooper, long time principal, who has been 
way down below the ledge. In this way the power was/),,. but little use for methods, until a large supply of ac-| dismissed under charges, and Professor Benedict of Towanda. 
formed which turns the Lowell mill wheels. The same! curate, well-digested, thoroughly comprehended facts is at | Professor Cooper has bad three of the trustees arrested for oon: 


is true at Trenton, Rochester, Louisville, Minneapolis. command. spiracy, and the “fight” waxes warm, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tribu d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.) 


ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In a valuable lecture delivered before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, Hon. B. G. Northrop said, among other things: 


Arbor Day has fostered love of country. It has become a patri- 
otic observance in the southern states, which have fixed its date on 
Washington’s birthday. It was to me a scene of thrilling interest 
at De Faniak Springs, Fla., when an enthusiastic crowd, young 
and old, gatbered to plant # state tree for every state in the Union 
around their beantifal lake, besides memorial trees to Washington 
and other patriots and philanthropists. A brief state panegyric 
was made at the dedication of each tree. 

Interest in Arbor Day has been greatly stimulated in New York 
during the last two years by the prizes offered by William A. 
Wadsworth of Geneseo for the best kept district echool grounds. 
The Park District of Colambus, which won the first prize in 1890, 
contains one and one eighth acres. Arbor Day had been observed 
there since it was first recommended by the American Forestry 
Association, six years before it was observed by the state of New 
York. Fifteen varieties of choice trees and shrubs are growing on 
those grounds. The sole trustee of the district, D. L. Norton, who 
was a practical horticulturist, volunteered, out of school hours, to 
teach the pupils to bud and graft trees, and was delighted by their 
eagerness to learn, and apply the lesson on trees around their homes. 
So happy has been the inflaence of these prizes that Mr. Wadsworth 
is likely to continue this offer ($150 a year) indefinitely. 

Arbor Day has proved as memorable for the home as for the 
school, leading youth to share in door-yard adornments and in plant- 
ing trees by the wayside. Much has been done on limited school 
grounds; atill greater improvements have been made on the home- 
steads and the roadsides. The home is the objective point in the 
hundreds of village improvement societies recently organized. The 
old motto, “ As is the home so is the school,’’ or conversely, ‘‘ As 
is the school so is the home,’’ suggests the close connection of these 
vital forces. The earnest advocacy of villege improvement by the 
New York Tribune, Youth's Companion, and many other leading 
papers, has given a new impulse to this movement, so that probably 
more of these societies have been organized during the last year 
than in the previous ten years. 

The United States census of 1890 shows that there has recently 
been a remarkable increase of interest in horticulture, arboriculture, 
and floriculture. The reports collected from 4,510 nurserymen 
give a grand total of 3,386,855,778 trees, vines, shrubs, roses, and 
plants as then growing on their grounds. Arbor Day in schools 
and village improvement societies are not the least among the many 
happy inflaences which have contributed to this grand result. 


MEDICINAL TREES. 


We read in ancient fable of persons being m*:amorphosed into 
trees, so valuable medicinally that we might fancy physicians with 
a genius for their profession had passed into them and made their 
leaves so many healing prescriptions. 

In a thesis at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, the 
bark of the catalpa was maintained to be a tonic, and an antiseptic 
superior to the Cinchona officinalis of Peru. It is a safe and sure 


antidote for the bites of anakes. The flowers are an effective rem- 
edy in asthma. This tree is found sparsely from the Galf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In California and in Mexico the introduction of the eucalyptus 
has occasioned a marked decline in the demand for quinine. The 
same is true with reference to countries of the East. 

Near Algeria is a farm which was formerly noted for its deadly 
fevers; in 1867 the owners planted 1,300 eucalyptus trees, which 
grew nine feet in thirteen months, and not a case of fever has ap- 
peared since. The vast swamps near Constantine, in Algeria, 
never drying even in the hottest months, were productive of violent 
periodic fevers till set with 14,000 eucalyptus treee; these soon 
drank the baleful moisture as a healthful beverage, killed off the 
fevers, and saved the people. 

Efforts are being made to introduce the tree for its disinfectant 
properties into the regions infected with jungle fever in India and 
Ceylon. Scientists and medical experts declare the opinion that it 
will prove a most powerful climatising agency for banishing malaria 
and yellow fever from our western and southern states. Indireetly, 
the multitude of wholesome fruit-bearers are trees of life and 
health; but the Australian gum-tree, as it is called on its native 
soil, is seen to be peculiar in its ministrations. Doctors are usually 
regarded as useful rather than ornamental; this wooden doctor 
from the southern continent, however, combines usefulness and 
ornamentation in a very remarkable degree. L. S. G. 


HARVARD D. K. E. 


Editor Journal of Education:—A second article in your paper 
regarding D. K. K. at Harvard impels me, as a loyal member of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, to do three interested parties 
a favor. First, the chapter of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
heretofore existing at Harvard has been discontinued, and its 
charter has been recalled. This official action deprives Harvard of 
any body of men who have a right to initiate trne D. K. E’s. Our 
fraternity is a unit in denouncing any ‘‘ Dickey Clab”’ as a chapter 
of ite organization. Secondly, I think the officers who control 
Harvard ought to recognize the merits of our fraternity to the ex- 
tent of forbidding the use of all combinations of letters (like 
D. K. E ), if they are used in any way to deceive or to convey 
wrong impressions. Thirdly, parents or guardians who have 
thought of having their sons or their wards initiated into Delta 


Kappa Epsilon must send them to some other college or university 
to enjoy that honor. 
“ While it isa matter of congratulation that the members of the 
Dickey Club’’ at Harvard have sent ‘a letter of regrets ’’ to the 
it is a cause for deep thankfulness, 
e high character of the ta Ka Epsilon frate i 
stil] unsullied and resplendent. 


B, E. Gerst, Wesleyan, "78, Maspeth N. Y. 


A UNIQUE LIBRARY. 

What is in many reepects the finest collection of American public 
documents ever made will form the working library of the new 
School of American History, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
There are 3,000 volames, and five main divisions, The largest has 


i 76 
the laws of the states and territories from 17 

t. The second contains all the U. S. 
ment’s publications to date; many of these volumes are mre, 9s 
the set is almost perfect. Prof. John B. McMaster ans a “e- 
second only to the set in the British Museum. Even the on wot 
Washington is not so good. Manicipal and town ordinances - e 
up the third division and illustrates the whole growth of our a 
ican municipal institations. The 300 volames of 8 
conventions are also unique. Most are bound regalarly, ba pei ov! 
are in newspaper reports, and some have been eapedeny says 
for this purpose. The library is completed by a co — % 
Canadian Government publications, said to be equaled only by the 
one at Ottawa. Several new departments have been begun already, 
notably a collection of the journals of state legislatures. 


STAR TABLE. 


RISING, MERIDIAN PASSAGE, AND SETTING OF EIGHTEEN 
OF THE BRIGHTEST STARS FOR MABCH 15. 


Corrected for Latitude of Boston. 
Andromeda, Alpheratz sets 8h. 25m. Eve. 39° N.* 


a (Alpha) 
a (Omicron) Ceti, Mira, variable, ad 8 5 8 
n (Eta) Tauri, Pleiades or 7-stars, 11 39 82 N. 
a (Alpha) Tauri, Aldebaran, Hyades, “ 11 55 22 Ne 
a( “ ) Auigae, Capella, in meridian 5 35 : 45 Ny 
B (Beta) Orionis, Rigel, 5 34 9 
a (Alpha) Betelguese 6 i4 8 N+ 
Minoris, Procyon, “ 7 68 
a( “ )  Leonis, Regulus, 10 26 14 N.t 
a( )  Virginis, Spica, rises 8 22 14 
a( “ )  Bedtis, Acturis, sid 7 23 
a( “ )  Seorpii, Antares, 0 32 Mo. 35 8.4 
a( “ ) Lyrae, Vega, 9 39 Eve. 56 Ni 
a( “ ) Aquillae, Altair, 1 42 Mo. 11 N 
a( ) Deneb, 10 33 Eve. 69 Nt 
a( “ ) Pisces Australis, Fomal- 

haunt, 7 17 Mo 42 8 
Persei, Algol, the Wonder- 

ful Variable, bas 5 66 Mo. 59 Nt 


*Of Sunset Point. 
+ Of the Equator. 
+ of the Sunrise Point. 


LIST OF ARBOR DAYS. 


Alabama, February 22. 

Colorado, third Friday in April. 

Connecticut, last Friday in April, appointed by governor. 

Florida, January 8, appointed by governor. 

Illinois, spring, appointed by governor. 

Indiana, April and November, by custom not law. 

Iowa, late in April or early in May. 

Kansas, April, appointed by governor. 

Kentucky, appointed by governor. 

Maryland, appointed by governor. 

Massachusette, last Saturday in April. 

Michigan, spring, appointed by governor. 

Minnesota, usually in April, appointed by governor. 

Missonri, first Friday after firat Wednesday in April. 

Nebraska, April 22. 

Nevada, appointed by governor. 

New Hampshire, spring, appointed by governor. 

New Jersey, spriog, appointed by governor. 

New York, the Friday following first day in May. 

Ohio, appointed by governor. 

Oregon, second Friday in April. 

Pennsylvania, one day in April, appointed by governor; one in 
October, appointed by Superintendent of Pablic Instruction. 

Rhode Island, appointed by governor. 

Tennessee, appointed by County Superintendents. 

Texas, February 22. 

Vermont, appointed by governor. 

West Virginia, usually the first Friday in November. 

Wisconsin, appointed by governor. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— Who uses ‘* The Duchess” as a nom de plume? 

Margaret Hungerford. 

— Has Sir Edwin Arnold published his paper on Japan? H.H. 

Yes, under the title ‘‘ Japonica.” 


— Please define ‘‘ syggignocism.”’ Dr. B. 


It means sympathetic knowledge. It was coined by Dr. Ham- 
mond in connection with mind-reading. 


Cc. C. T. 


_= What is the aim of the Society of the Daughters of the Amer. 
ican Revolation ? BERNARDINO. 

To secure and preserve the historical spots of America, and to 
perpetuate the heroic deeds of the men and women who aided the 
Revolution and created constitutions! government. 


— Who is the supreme power under the Ohio Book Law of ’91 ? 
Cc. F. S. 

The governor and secretary of state are the state school book 
board, with the state commissioner of common schools as their sec 

retary. This board is empowered, after having secured all such in- 
formation as may be necessary to advise them, to fix the maximum 
price at which each textbook used in the state may be bought by 
local boards of education. It is also provided that the maximum 
prices so fixed shall not exceed seventy-five per cent. of the whole- 
sale list prices prevailing at the time of the passage of the act. 
After the prices are fixed, each publisher is notified of the result, 

and is given an opportunity to contract to supply his books at the 
prices named for five years. If he declines to make such @ con- 
tract, his books are ipso facto excluded from the common schools of 
Ohio. Every board of education is furnished with a list of the 
textbooks contracted for and the maximum price of each. It then 


Always send money by check, money order, 
letter. Never use a bill or of order, or 
will not be responsible for losses mail chen take 


t| Rhode Island declared itself ? 
,| Republican candidate ? 


lects the books that it wishes to use, aud is debarred from making 
any change for ® period of five years, unless by ® vote of three 
fourths of all the members elected and at a regular meeting. The 
local board may procure the books selected (1) through its clerk, 
paying all expenses of delivery, and supplying the books to pupils 
at the net contract price; (2) through an agent or agents, in which 
case the agent may add ten per cent. to the contract price of each 
book ; (3) through a designated local dealer, who is also allowed 
to reimburse himeelf for his services and expenses by an addition of 


ten per cent. to the price. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What important tariff measure is being considered 
in the national House? 
2. What state is very anxious to have a high protective 


tariff on wool? Why? 

3. What do the enemies of a high protective tariff 
claim as to its effect on the wool industry ? 

4. What tariff law has recently been tested by im- 
porters, who brought cases before the U. S. Supreme 
Court for this purpose? What decision was rendered ? 

5. Why was the reciprocity feature of this act called 
in question ? 

6. For what Democratic candidate for President has 
Who is Indiana’s chosen 


7. What ex-Senator of the United States has announced 
himself recently as a candidate for the presidency ? 

8. What proposal with regard to the supervision of the 
Indians has been diseussed lately in Congress ? 

9. What curious anniversary was celebrated on Feb. 
29 by the town of Salem, Mass. ? 

10. Why did this anniversary bring something of pride 
as well as shame to the Salem people of to-day ? 

11. What recent convention shows the importance of 
electrical science in modern life ? 

12. What honored and well-known American scholar 
died last week ? 

13. In what branches of learning did he distinguish 
himself ? 

14. What was his most remarkable book ? 

15. Whois the new Prime Minister of France who bas 
succeeded in forming a cabinet ? 

16. What is now supposed to be the cause of the 
Berlin riot ? 

17. In what other large capital of central Europe is 
there great suffering from lack of employment ? 

18. What state was first to act in sending relief to 
Russia? What one was second? What city sent the 
first shipload of grain ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. A bill to reduce the tax on imported wools, and admit free of 
duty some of the lower grades. 

2. Ohio. Because wool-growing is one of its important industries. 

8. That this industry has declined since the high tariff of 1867 
was adopted, and that the price of domestic wool has fallen also. 

4. The McKinley tariff act. The Court has declared it consti- 
tutional. 

5. On the ground that it gave a law-making power to our Chief 
Executive, and therefore was not constitutional. The Court has 
declared that its own decisions and the practice of years establish 
the right of Congress to give the President power to revoke or 
modify certain clauses of the act, under prescribed conditions, thus 
making him a mere agent of the legislative power. 

6. Ex-President Cleveland. President Harrison. 

7. Ex-United States Sesiator Henry W. Blair. 

8. The proposal to appoint army cfficers as Indian agents, when 
vacancies occur in the agencies. Some congressmen believe that 
they would make honest and able agents, and could be held to» 
more strict account than the present ones, while other congressmen 
hold a directly opposite opinion. 

9. The two-hundredth anniversary of the ‘“ Salem Witchcraft.”’ 
10. Because whiie their forefathers shared in the delusion of 
these times, they were leas influenced by it and shook it off sooner 
than their European contemporaries. 

11. The meeting of the National Electric Light Association at 
Baffalo, N. Y. 

12, Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., LL D., ex-president of Yale 
College. 

13. As a lexicographer his reputation was second only to that of 
Noah Webster. He was also well versed in metaphysics, and in 
science. 

14. The Human Intellect. 

15. M. Loubet. 

16. It is thought they were not instigated by the Socialists, but 
were simply a result of the lack of employment, and consequent 
misery and discontent of the working people of Germany. 

17. In Vienna, where at one time bread has been doled out to ® 


; Crowd of 6,000 poor people. 
18 Minnesota, Iowa. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


Texts00k OF EnGuisa History ror AND 
ScHOOLs. By Osmond Airy. New York: Longmans, Green 
oe Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 540 pp. 

x 4}. 

Mr. Airy has made his name familiar to students of English History 
through bis one contribution to the more popular literature on the 
subject, bis English Restoration and Louis XIV, one of the most use 
fal of the valaable Epochs of Modern History. He has had the best 
of preparation for this textbook on the history of England as editor 
of two of ovr most valuable collections of famly paperr. He 
has had the critical training necessary and as ‘‘ one of H. M. In- 
spectors of Schools,’”’ he has become familiar with the needs of 
those for whom his work is intended. The volame impresses one 
as an admirable specimen of what the historical texthook should 
be. It is neither so brief as to neglect data and observations essen- 
tial to the completed narrative, nor so extended as to be beyond the 
limits of the usual school needs and desires. It seems especially 
well balanced, due proportion being maintained throughout, and 
if one wishes now and then, some more entertaining episode had 
been lingered over, yet consideration will usually convince that the 
interest does not merit it either from the political or folk side. 
The reader feels throughout that Mr. Airy writes from the broad- 
est of knowledge aod with a complete grasp of his subject, always 
choosing rather than accepting his matter. 

REFERENCE History OF THE Unitep States. By Han- 
nab A. Davidson. 189 pp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Every teacher of the history of this country in a high school or 
academy will find this volame one of the most useful and suggestive 
that bus yet appeared. It ie an outgrowth of classroom and library 
work with boys four years below their college examinations. The 
aim has been to place the work on a college grade, preparing the 
p2pila to take up cellege work with a thorough knowledge of our 
history and an acquain:ance with the methods of advanc-d work. 
Indeed the basis of the system is practically the same employed by 
Prof. A. B. Hart in the Harvard course in United States history. 
The history of the country is covered by Mra Davidson by topice, 
bringing out every fact and tendency which the student should 
know. Uoder each topic is given at least one reference to books, 
every one of which should b> ia every town and city library. Bat 
Mrs. Davidson’s helpful work is by no means confined to the selec- 
tion of topics and references. She has continually added notes, 
thowing a very accurate and wide scholarsbip in all that pertains 
to American history, wherever she has been anable to find satis 
factory acconnts ia the works referred to, which, by the way, do 
not inclade Von Holst, Schouler, nor McMaster. The first ia uno- 
doubtedly anfitted for those pupils for whum this course is unfitted, 
and Mrs. Davidson’s experience may have proved the same true of 
the other two. One would certainly be inclinéd to believe that 
McMaster would be serviceable. Papile of sixteen and seventeen 
years have used it and enjoyed it, although they rebelled at Von 
Holst after a few doses. here are several appendices, which, to 
their great credit, do not inclade the Declaration nor the Constitu- 
tion. Perhaps this should reconcile one to the Articles of Confed- 
eration. The others, besides the table of references with publishers 
and editions, inclade the essential portions of the Definitive Treaty 
of 1723. the fisheries portion of the convention with England of 
1819, Liosoln’s first and second inaugurals and his Gettysbarg 
speech, and a very valuable table aiming to give the student av 
idea of ths resources of the colonies during the Revolution. Although 
bat the barest outline, it fills a lack every teacher and student must 
have felt and never had satisfied, unless by personal compilation. 
The work, as a whole, seems most admirably suited for its purpose, 
and should aid many teachers in inaugurating or conducting such a 


course in our country’s history. 


Cicero IN AIS Letrers. Edited with notes. By Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell. New York: Macmillan & Co. 836 pp. 6}x 
4. Price, $1.10. 

In spite of numerous editions of the letters of Cicero. these in- 
valuable aids to a study of the man and his times, and incidentally, 
too, of the language, have never been used as freely as they de- 
serve. The difficalties of the style,—and epistolary language is 
rarely a model when it contains anything of value otherwise, —have 
ord ubtedly been to a considerable extent responsible for this. 
This edition will greatly aid instructors who have wished to pre- 
sent these letters to their classes, but have been deterred from lack 
of satisfactory texte for their uve. The notes are ample and the 
stadent will fiod few difficalties in idiom or reference anexplained 
The letters of this collection have been selected with a view of 
showiog in them the man, rather than the publicist, although it 
would be impossible to separate the two. Professor Tyrrell, who 
is examiner in Latin at the London University, besides holding the 
chair of Regius professor of Greek at Dublin, has been aided in his 
critical work by two of the strongest students of Cicero among the 
English universities, and the comments of this edition will form a 
most valuable addition to those of any other. The introdaction of 
over @ hundred pages will prove of great use to any one who wishes a 
clear, critical view of tke man in public and private life, indeed for 
many, the letters will be rather an appendix to this introduction, 
illustrating the points there brought out than the reverse. Tais 
volame wiil form @ most noteworthy addition to the classical branch 
of Macmillan’s school claes books. 


Contes pe Frees ror Brcinners Frencn. Edited 
by Edward S. Joynes. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 147 pp. Price, 35 cts. 

These classic fairy tales from the French deserve the attention of 
‘very instructor of pupils beginning the language, especially those 
~ begin early ia the school life. The advaatage of fairy talee 
od children’s reading has been urged very often, and no one who 

“s reached mature years without the acquaintanceship of these 
Well nigh indispensable portions of literature common to all nations 
Ts, ‘ail to appreciate bis own Jack and to insist upon its importance. 
i “Ag tales selected| for this volame are chiefly from the inim- 
~ : French of Charles Perrault, and bave a naturalness of diction 
with Anguage that is eepecially characteristic of children, combined 
sitio Perfect literary form. For reading and asa basis for compo- 

work for young children, nothing could be better suited. 
the coon Joynes of South Carolina College has already received 

4 aoks of the many teachers who have profited by his editing. 
~ prepared this edition especially for children, although older 
The » beginning the language, will find it a very valuable text 
- ocabulary has been prepared with great care, to assist, without 
“ “ute. the learner. The principal parts of the irregular verbs 

"ripg in the text are also given in tabular form. The ap- 
this issue shows most plainly that the managers of 
Series ’’ have a remarkably keen and 


Letrers or Marsaat Count von 
MOLTKE To His MOTHER AND BROTHERS. Translated by 
Clara Bell and Henry W. Fischer, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 318 pp., 8% x 5%. 

The translation of Von Moitke’s Franco.German War, recently 
brought out by Harpers, is followed by this companion volume, the 
‘* letters to mother and brothers,’’ as the cover has it. Count von 
Moltke wasa typical German in many ways, and in these letters 
one sees at its best the Germanic love of home and family, as ex- 
pressed by one of the heroes of the race. They cover nearly the 
whole period of his life, from 1823 to 1890, and are arranged by the 
recipiente.—the letters to his mother, covering the peried from 
1823 to 1837; those to his brother Adolph, from 1839 to 1871; and 
to his brotber Ludwig, from 1828 to 1888. The value or reason 
for this arrangement is bard to see, though we ovght not to hold 
the American publishers responsible for a fault that perhaps the 
German editors could not bave perceived. The stadent will fied in 
these letters much valuable matter relatiog to the political anc 
military affairs in which Von Moltke was a part, while one who 
wishes to study his life will, beyond doubt, find this vastly more 
entertaining than any biography by another hand. All the events 
of his dailv life, his hopes and ambitions, his Jove and thought for 
the home folks, are frankly told, with neyer a thought of possible 
readers beyond those to whom they are addressed. As a study in 
German character at its best in the generation just passing, nothing 
coald be better than these letters. 

Snort Strupies Literatore. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 201 pp. 

These admirable little essays seem prepared to accomplish to a 
great degree the author’s desire, that they sball awaken a love and 
deeper study of books in thove whose fortune it is to skim with him 
along the heights which make more evident the wondrous depths of 
literatare. Ia these papers Mr. Mabie does not aim at criticism, 
bat at literature in ite general, and eo narrow from the very extent, 
aspects. His illustrations are caught from many branches of the 
world’s literatare, based npon careful and broad reading; they 
touch many subj cts with jast a hint of the indefinite beyond, giv- 
ing the reader the strongest impulse to follow in the lines suggested. 
Few will read these studies without a strengthened purpose to do 
more work and to gain greater profit from it, in the vast, fascinat- 
ing field of literature. 


Tue Perrume Horper. A Persian poem, by Craven 
Langstroth Betts. New York: Saalfield & Fitch, Astor Place. 
White and gold cloth. 

Mr. Bett’s translation of songs from Béranger, publisbed three 

vears ago, won mach favorable comment from literary critics. 

This new poem, which is an interesting and beautiful story of Per- 

sian life, is a vivid pictare of romantic Orientaliem. It is printed 

on rough-edged paper, with ornamental Persian paragraph, head 
and tail pieces, and bas a handsome cover of ivory white cloth, 
with a parchment over. cover. 

Katiz: A Dav@uTer or THE Kine. By Mary A. 
Gilmore. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. Cloth, 84 pp. 
This beautiful and pathetic little story was originally published 

in The Churchman, where it met with wide reading and commenda- 
tion. It will recell to many that there are numerous little heirs 
of poverty and suffering in our cities and towns to whom the thought 
of another heritage in a brighter world may bring untold happiness 
and contentment. 


Averit. By Rosa Nouchette Cary. Illustrated. Phil- 

adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, $1 25. 

Misa Carey has written one of her prettiest stories in Averil, who 
is the noble, kind-hearted young chatelaine of an English country 
house. Misa Carey’s stories for girls have won a well-deserved 
popularity, and are always marked by a never failing grace and re- 
ficement. The illustrations of the present volume are unusually 
attractive. 
One hundred women young and old, and with all sorts 
of experiences, tell ‘‘ How to Manage a Husband,” ip No. 51 of 
the Sunnyside Series, published monthly by J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose 
street, New York. The method wioning the $20 prize heads the 
list. 

Tue Eceve Co, 53 Dearborn street, 
Chicago , iseue four little booklets for the Easter season, entitled 
Giants in Those Days,’ ‘‘ The Wonderfal Kingdom,’’ ‘* The 
Land of Fair Men,’’ and “ Easter Island’? These are short ser- 
mons in story form, genainely original in style and quaintly fascin- 
ating. 

No. VIII of the fine series of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection contains two hundred songs and hymne for schools 
and homes, narsery and fireside. This admirable collection brings 
within easy reach of all a large number of the very best thiogs both 
oew and old, classified and arranged in convenient shape. Each volume 
has a valuable appendix on the elements of music. New York: 

& Bros. Price, paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Decisive Battles of the World; by Sir Edward Creasy. M.A.——The 
Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria; edited by Stuart J. Reid——Selec 
tions from Lucian; translated by Emily James 8miti:i——The Vesti- 
bule Limited: by Brander Matthews——The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton; by Wiliam Black——Roweny in Boston; by Maria Louise 
Pool — Frankiin Square Song Collection——That Angelic Woman; by 
James M. Ludiow. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Cyr’s Reading Slips; by Miss Elien Cyr; price, 5 cts. per envelope. 
Boston: Given & Co. 

The Lady of the Lake; by Sir Walter Scott; price. 39 cents—— 
Fquatorial America; by Maturin M. Ballou; price, $150. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Laboratory Manual of Chemistry; by James E. Armstrong and 

James H. Norton; price. 50 cents. New York: American Book Co. 
Racine’s Esther; edited by J. H. B. Spiers; price, 25 cents. Boston: 

C. Heath & Co. 

© anon Speaker; compiled by Mary L. Davenport; price, 25 cents. 

Lansing. Mich.: Henry RK. Patttengill. 

The Elements of Ethics; by J H. Muirhead, M.A.; price, $1.00. 

New York: Obaries Scribner's Sons. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 


The old Western Reserve College was founded in Hudson, Ohio, 
in 1826, and there it remained till the year 1882, when it was 
removed to Cleveland. The name of historic significance was 
retained, but to it was appended, in place of the name College, the 
name University, the college department taking on a name suggested 
by one of the great donors to the college, Amasa Stone, and the 
university itself being formed. 

In its present constitution, in its plans for the future, there is in 
Cleveland a university. The university ioclades Adelbert College 
(for men), a college for women, a college of medicine, a college for 
law in which instruction is to begin with the next university year, 
and a college of music. The institution has informal association 
with it, yet remote from it in distance, two preparatory schools, an 
academy at Hudson, occapying the old college buildings, and an 
academy at Green Spring. 

The college for men hag, throughout its biatory, maintained a 
scholarly standard which is generally recognized to be of the highest 
sort. It is to be dunbted if any college beside one or two can ex- 
hibit a more distinguished faculty than has been here represented. 
It is a truism to say that good teachers make a good college, weak 
teachers a weak college. This college has always «mphasized the 
character of its teachers. Its present faculty consists of the presi- 
dent, Charles F. Thwing, and the following associates: Nathan P. 
Seymour, LL.D.; Edw. W. Morley, Pb.D., LL.D.; Charles J. 
Smith, A.M.; Edwards P. Cleveland, A M.; Mattoon M. Cartis, 
Ph. D.; Samuel Ball Platner, Ph.D. ; Abraham L. Faller, Ph.D. ; 
Lemuel S. Potwin, D.D.; Bernadotte Perrin, Ph D.; Frank P. 
Whitman, A.M.; Frederick M. Warzen, Ph.D.; Francis H. Her- 
rick, Ph D.; Edward G. Bourne, A.B. ; Frank S. McGowan, A.B. 
The scholarship of several of these gentlemen is distinguished. 

Side by side with the Adelbert College of this university, which 
is a college fer men, has been planted a college for women. In 
her article in the September Forum, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
outlined three methods of women’s education now prevailing in this 
country, co-education, separate education, and the annex system. 
In Western Reserve is formed what may be called a fourth method, 
to wit, the codrdinate. It consists in a college for men and a col- 
lege for women built up side by side. The college for women was 
established three years ago, but has in this period been obliged to 
content itself with an inefficient equipment. It has been living in 
hired quarters. At the present t:me the first two of its new build- 
ings are being constructed. One planned by the distinguished 
architect, Richard M. Hant of New York, is to be a beautiful and 
satisfactory structure for recitations and for lectures. The cottage 
that is now to be built will furnish acoommodations which have not 
usually been given to women in college. The rooms are much 
larger, and the usual arrangement of the rooms consists of giving @ 
suite of three rooms, one study, and two bedrooms, to two students. 
The location of the college is among the most beantiful pcrsible. 
It is in the city of Cleveland, yet in the suburbs, and in close prox- 
imity to Wade Park, a park which was the gift of Mr. J. Il. Wade, 
Sr., a grandson of whom is one of the trustees of and donors to the 
e lege. This college has a separates faculty of its own, yet it has 
also the aid of the professors of Adelbert College. It is the pian 
to build up a college for men and a college for woman, each having 
its fally equipped fscalcy, and yet for each college, to a certain 
extent, to avail itself of the members of the faculty of the other 
college. It is the determination, it would seem, of the people of 
Cleveland to make the college for women as good as the very best. 
The women’s colleges of New England and New York are over- 
flowing with students, many of whom come from the West. Why 
should there not be made in Cleveland a college as good as can be 
made? This is the determination of the officers uf the university. 
Cleveland is a city of large wealth, and the wealth of the city has 
already begun to flow toward the various departments of this uni- 
versity. é 

The Western Reserve Medical School, it may be said, has long 
stood as being one of those medical schools which does thorough 
work. It has a buildiog, the gift of John L. Woods, Exq., of 
Cleveland, which cost, it is said, toward $200,000. and which the 
president of the Northwestern University pronounced the best medi- 
cal college building he bad ever seep. As has been said, the law 
school is to be opened at the beginning of the next university year. 
In thie country are some fifty law schools, yet the larger part of 
these schools have their instruction given by teachers who devote 
only a part of themselves and their time to this work. aly five 
or six afford a three years’ course. I: is proposed to build in Cleve- 
land a law echool which shali have teachers of its own and also a 
course of study continuing through three years. It is hoped to 
make a school which ehall be to the central west what Harvard is 
to New Eogland and Colambia to New York. Like a great ma- 
jority of universities of the West, Western Reserve University has 
* conservatory of music. Bat the relation of the conservatory and 
university is such that the scholarly standards are held high and 
large. The quality of the instruction in this school is said to be 
as good as can be had. 

he New Eogland academy does not flourish in the West as 
many friends wish it would flourish, and as wou'd be for the benefit 
cf the West if it did flourish. The rule rather is for each college 
to have its fitting school and to have its school in close association 
with iteelf. This association may be good for the fitting school, bat 
it is not usaally good for the collega. Western Reserve University 
ia favored in having two fitting schools. and also favorcd in having 
them a score of miles and more away from Cleveland. ‘The rela- 
tion is such that it is able to guide the instruction and yet to main- 


tain its own high college standards. 
Other plane for the future of this university are made, One of 


these consists in having a college of pedagogy. It is well known 


Bowser’ s Mathematics 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA, for Common and High 
Schoo's and Academi+s, 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA, for Academies, Colleges, and 


Soientifio Sehools. 
Among the places where Prof. Bowser’s bo 
Towa Colleges, Polytechnic Instiiute (Brooklyn), 


“ppreciation of the needs of American teochers and papils. 


have sterling value, admirable features , are well recommended. 


Conciseness of demonstration, due to most economic use of words, con- 

ciseness and completeness of expression, and to use of symbols. 
Numerous original exercises, well chosen and evenly distributed. 
References to previous propositions made in a way to teach precision, 
New and useful terms not found in other books. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, with 
numerous Exercises. fur Academies and High Schovis. 
The Piane Geometry 18 beund separately. 
A High School Trigonometry and a College Trigonometry in press 


oks have been introduced are Yale College, Rutgers, Bowdoin, Adrian, Racine, and 
Renssalacr Polytechnic (Troy), U. S. Naval Academy, etc., etc. 
PD. CC, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 Somerset St, Boston. 
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that'the normal schools of the State of Ohio are not such normal F 


schools as the commonweslths east and west of Obio possers. 
The schools which do exist, too, do not fill the need of giving peda- 
gogical instruction to college graduates who des‘re to meke teach- 
ing their profession. It were well if Weatern Reserve University 
could at ones establish such a college. It is only waiting for the 
gift of a sufficient sum of money before establishing such a depart- 
ment. 

Obio is an admirable state for building up a great university. It 
has many colleges, most of which have denominational affiliations, 
many of which are small. Western Reserve University ie thor- 
oughly Christian, but entirely free from denominational »fiiilia- 
tions. It ie situated in a city confessedly one of the most beanti- 
ful of the whole world. It is situated in one of the most beantiful 
parts of this beautiful city. Cleveland is also acity of large wealth, 
which is conservatively held, but, as has been said. the wealth of 
the citv is beginning to pour into the treasury of the Western Re- 
serve University. The college and university have property of the 
value of $1,500,000, of which between $100,000 and $200,000 has 
been added within a few months; yets its needs of money are im- 
perative. 8. 


NEVADA EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The public school principals of western Nevada ard a portion of 
the State University faculty recently met at Carson City, to perfect 
the organization of the Nevada Educational Society. 

The officers elected at the temporary organization effected in 
Virginia City during the holidays were reélected for one year. It 
is purposed to confine membership, for the present, to principals of 
schools, the faculty of the State University, and the various county 


superintendents. 

An earnest effort will be made to raise the standard of education 
in Nevada. To this end, the Society will encourage the holding of 
teachers’ institutes, arrange for an exhibit of school work at the 
Columbian Exposition, endeavor to secure a higher standard for 
admission to the State University,—better preparation for univer- 
sity work on the part of our high school graduates,—and stimulate 
public sentiment for a much needed revision of our school laws. 

The state superintendent was requested to give decision as to the 
time of holding a atate teachers’ institute, but he stated that he had 
been unable to decide on the time or place, though he favored 
having the same. 

The following were appointed as a committee to codperate with 
the state superintendent to prepare a plan for the Nevada exhibit, 
the same to be presented at the next meeting of the Society: Profs. 
Robert Lewers of the State University and Mark R. Averill of 
Virginia City. 

The introduction of algebra in the higher grammar grades was 
discussed ; also the matter of elementary geometry. 

The next meeting will be held in Reno April 2, 1892. 

The officers elected are as follows: President—John Edwards 
Bray of Reno Vice President—R. C. Story of Gold Hill. Secre- 
tary—H. E. Witherspoon of Virginia City. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peorsa. 

Dr. Roberts resigned the presidency of Lake Forest University at 
a meeting of the board of trustees at Chicago, on Feb 26. He has 
presided over the interests of that great institution for the past five 
years and more. He therefore had completed the term for which 
he was originally retained and having abundantly accomplished the 
work proposed, as the facts clearly show, the board could do noth- 
ing but release him, which it did relnctantly. He goes east to be- 
come the senior secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. A member of the faculty will probably act as president 
till a suitable man can be selected by the trustees for the place. 

Principal John T. Ray of the Edwards school, Springfield, has 


red the principalship of the Jobn Crerar School, Chicago. 
Bey of the Edwards School, first 
school in Springfield, for the past 4 years and leaves with the re- 
f all its patrons. - 
“oY yt Kong for twenty years or more superintendent of the 
Batavia schools, has paseed to the great school beyond. Mr. ieee 
was a rare teacher. He was agentleman of the old school as we 
as of the best of the new. He belonged to a family of teachers. 
Two of his brothers, one now a member of Congress from this 
state and the other the pennant of schools at Princeton, 
formerly principals of schools in Peoria ata 
the High School Section «f the State Association 
consisting of Principals C W. Groves of Kankakee, A. C. Butler 
of Beardstown, and J. L. Carts of Harvard, are at work on a plan 
for uniform courses of study for high schools throughout the state. 
They will gladly receive suggestions from any who are interested 
in this matter. ; 

CHICAGO.—Williaw J. Black and William M. Giffin spoke to a 
joint meeting of the Kindergarten Clab and the Ceok County 

eachers’ Association, Feb. 13, on methods of teaching arithmetic. 

There are now five successful kindergartens in connection with 
the public schools and # certainty that more will be established 
soon, the work of a few earnest women. 

The public service committee has appropriated $45,000 for the 
Illinois Training school for boys and girl, the Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls, and the St. Mary’s Training School. ke 

The pending contest between the two candidates for the princi- 
palehip of the Bancroft School, Chicago,—Mr. Roberts and Migs 
Sehjoldager,—has brought to the Board of Education an interesting 
argument in favor of men as principals by Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin. 
The Evening Post asks that the best teacher be chosen simply on 
the ground of excellence without regard to sex. 

The third center for university extension in this city was recently 
formed at the Newberry Library with a clases of fifty men and 
women, 


INDIANA. 


The sixth meeting of Wayne and Boston township teachers met 
at Richmond, Feb. 13. Important subjects discussed were Ameri- 
can literature, history, citizenship, and the United States survey 
system. 


MINNESOTA, 


The idea of a training school for common school teachers of Hen- 
nepin and adjoining counties during the summer vacation is being 
agitated by the teachers. In all probability it will materialize. 

The board of education has recommended that manual training 
be introduced into the sixth grade of all schools furnishing classes 
of twenty-five or more pupils. 

The county superintendents of the atate have accepted a uniform 
plan of teachers’ examinations, by which it is intended to hold three 
spring examinations. A separate set of questions will be provided 
for each examination. The proposed plan will enable superintend- 
ents to estimate the value of examinations held in other counties, 


MICHIGAN, 


State Superintendent Fitch bas sent out a circular asking for con- 
tributions from teachers, officers, and pupils (the latter to give one 
—_ each), to raise fands for the state school exhibit at the World’s 
air. 
_ The Michigan City School Board has forbidden the farther rais- 
ing of funds for any purpose whatsoever, from the pupils of schools 
under their control. 
Mrs. L. W. Treat, formerly of Chicago, but now of Grand 
Rapids. gave an interesting address at Muskegon, Feb. 12, on 
‘The Kindergarten Scientifically and Spiritually Considered.” 


NEW YORK. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy held a conference in the 
City College Feb. 18. The discussion begun on January 21 was 
continued, the subject of which was “ Aims and Methods in Object 
Lessons, Discussed from the Psychological Standpoint.’’ 

The seventeenth meeting of the Rensselaer County Teachers’ 
Association was held Feb. 19 and 20 at Lansingburgh. Miss M. E, 
Kling, president of the association presided. Papers were read by 


ure on Constantinople was given by Prof. E. W. Wetmore of the 
Albany Normal College, and a kindergarten exercise by Mrs. Be 
Weisheimer and Miss Comstock of the Lansingburgh High School, 
Sopt. E. N. Jone reports an encouraging outlok for the 
National Convention to be held at Saratoga Springs in July. 
The board of education has received a petition asking the 
board to aid in the stricter enforcement of the laws regulating the 
location of saloons in the neighborhood of schoolbouses. It was 
signed by one hundred and twenty pecnle, including Bishop Potter, 
Carl Schurz, the Rev. Dr. Henry Y. Satierlee, and Lispenard 
ewart. 
eo W. Cole, the efficient superintendent of the schools at 
Albany, in a recent address at Utica, advocated the enactment of a 
ropulaory education act. 
*'The oaks County Teachers’ Association will hold its next meet- 
ing at Copenhagen, Jane 17and 18. At the last meeting, at Glen- 
dale, Miss H. L. Stanford ae chosen president, Professor Walker 
vice president, Miss Inez Tiffany secretary. 

req interesting meeting of the teachers’ association was held at 
Bolivar, Feb. 11 and 12. 

The annual meeting of the Wvoming County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Silver Springs Feb. 5. 

School Commissioner J. J. Moran has sent to every school in the 
district a plan of a course of study, arranged by himself, in order 
to ayatematize the echool work. ‘ ‘ 

The different teachers’ associations are again urging that a pension 
bill ought to be parsed by the legislature. 

Senator Ricardo Trumbull of Chile has been studying the public 
school system of this state. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fifty-ninth meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met in East Orange on Saturday, March 5. The program in- 
eluded addresses by Prof. Frederick Starr and Paul Hoffman of 
New York, on ‘‘Science Teaching in Grades Below the High 
School,’’ and Common Sense in Manual Training.’’ The Ling 
System of Gymnastics will also be discussed, and a class exercise 
will be given by Miss Mary Freeston, of the East Orange schools. 


OHIO. 


Ex-President Hayes is giving much of his time to educational 
matters. He is a strong advocate of a proposed manual training 
department at the Ohio State University and recently spoke before 
a committee of the Ohio Senate in opposition tothe ‘* Nichols Bill,” 
which would deprive this University of its present state aid. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Rev. M. D. Hemlick of Marion County has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Glenville Normal School, and J. T. Holryod selected 
for the assistant principalship of the Concord Normal School to fill 
the place of Capt. J. H. French, deceased. The board of regents has 
also awarded the contract for building the addition to the Fair- 
mount Normal School to James Devault of Jamesville, Ohio, for 
$38,950, his bid being $6,000 below any others. 

Washington’s birthday was very generally celebrated in the lead- 
ing schools of the state, Wheeling having two flag presentations 
made to different ward schools of the city. Hon. J. M. Sangston, 
the colored orator of Virginia, made an eloquent address at the 
Lincoln School (colored) on that day. 

At a meeting of the board of education, February 14, Mrs. W. 
N. Lynch, West Virginia’s member of the board of lady man- 
agers of the World’s Fair, presented the following resolutions: 
‘That from now antil the opening of the World’s Colambian Ex- 
position, May 1, 1892, two afternoons in each month be set aside 
for the instruction of the children upon matters pertaining to the 
progress of our country and the World’s Fair. Also that the 
children be asked to contribute to the fund used in exhibiting their 
respective schools.’’ ‘The unanimous opinion of the committee in 
charge was not in favor of the second resolution. ' 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
Use HorsForp's ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr, PRICE, of the White Star 8S. S. Germanic, says: ‘“‘I have 
prescribed it in my practice among the passengers traveling to and 


Prof. C. T. R. Smith of Lansingbuargh Academy, Mrs. C, W. 


Waters of Lansingburgh, and Geo. H. Quay, A stereopticon lect-! 


from Eu rope, in this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that 
f taken in time, it will, in a great many casesprevent seasickness. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins July 11, 1892. 


THE BEST LOCATION: 
Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Oldest Summer School. 
The Largest and the Best. 
School of Methods: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 


Emerson College of Oratory: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
Academic Departments: 5 Weeks. 22 Professors. 


Attendance 7-7 1891 was over 600, from 35 States and 


ar the largest Summer School in the United States. 


SUMMER 


Physies, two courses. 


©. W. Emerson and Faculty. Geology, three courses. 


neering 


Territories, making this by Mechanical Drawing 


giving full information i Circulars de: 
Send for Large Cireular ie dA = nation in regard to the outlines of the Secretary 22 gy ete of these 


reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, boards, ete. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods; 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


partments, advantages offered, railroad 


WILLIAM A. mowry, President, 


Salem, "ass. 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Engineering, three courses, viz ; Topographical 
Surveying ; Railway Surveying ; Electrical Engi- eet and Art,of Teaching. 
on 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


During the Summer of 1892 courses of instruction will be given as follows : 
viz : Fundamenta! Prin- 
les of Chemistry; Qualitative Analysis: - 
sis; Organic Chemistry. 
Olany, two courses, viz ; Vegetable Morphology 

and Physiology and Microscopical Anatom : 
nogams; Cryptogamic Botany, 


Physical Culture, two courses. 
Physiology and Hygiene. 
American History. 

Socialism and Social Problems. 
Trigonometry. 

Horticulture. 

English. 

German, two courses. 

French, two courses. 


Elocu' ion. 
Courses at the Medical School. 
courses and other information may be obtained on application to 


urvard University. Cambridge, Mass 
Pe. — to the above mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given bY 
ee a . the several departments represented by the schools. These lectures will be open, witho 
anes. 0 the persons who are enrolled as members of any of the summer schools in the University. 
waniken a these courses are adapted to the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several 
be taken clomentary, however, are intended to meet the needs of beginners 
0 

School, and may be counted towards 


During the session of the schools the College Library will be open from 9a m. till 5 p.m The Museum 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. Biology, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum, and the Mineralogical Collection in Boylston Hali are also 


given by weekly corr 


These lessons are adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular daily 
Each norma! lessons furnish work 


work in science which has become a requirement in som 
an laces, 
for a week’s lessons in school. fifteen minutes daily, and gives full and 


making of all necessary apparatus, and preparation and selection of all 
Lists of apparatus furnished, selected for the needs of any bavi 

money at their disposal Specifications submitted for the up of 
Normal lessons, 25 cents single number. Great reduction for course of 


cent. on sums under $25; 5 per cent. over that amount. 
FREDERICK A. CARPENTER, Quincy, ILL. 


(Director of Physical Science.). 


plain directions for the use and| 810 per week. 
pecimens needed. 


ical or Chemical laboratories 
20 weeks. Specifications 10 per | Offers seven courses of study 


[. Civil Engineering. 
It. Chemistry. 


Ill. Geology. 


accessible to students during the summer vacation. 


In general the fees of the above menti d Phys: 
ical Training, and Elocution, are $20 for 


Board and lodging may be obtained in Cambridge during the summer vacation at a cost of from $5 1 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


This School, which is under the control of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, viz : 

IV. Biology. 

V. Electrical Engineering 

VI. General Course in Science. 


VII. Anatomy, Physiology, and Physical 
Training. 


Emer son (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. phvoteal epmet course is especially designed for those who intend to study medicine or to teach 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a o 
Natural Rendering, and the principles of the 


Voice Culture, 
practical work in every Capartment. Degrees conferred. 
Spring term opens March 8. Address for Illustrated Cstal 


HENRY L SOUTHWIC 
cow Odd Fellows Building, cor. Tremont and Berkeley 


The annual fee for each of these 
M.D., LL D., Presipent. 


courses is $150. For further information address 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean, CAMBRIDGE, MASS: 


Sixteenth Session at 


SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES, | 
Organized 1882. For“ Itinerary” address 


to the Journal of Education will 
urren 

HOWARD PAINE, 4.M., M.D., ddany, | $1.00 year) free, 


-| Branches tanght: French German 


Political Economy. 


Shakespeare, Library Economy, History, and | 
| 


For Program address the Principal, 


Amherst Summer School. 


Amherst College, opens July 4, 1892. 


, Italian, Latin, | Native French, German and Italian Teachers.~ 


E UR OPEAN TO URS. ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION Painting, Wood Cary 


Oral, or Inductive Method—Superior advanlase> 


nglish Literature. S’udy of | —Charming location —Cultivated society. 
i Improvement Combined with Recreation. 
Realizes the ideal of a School of Language.”—Pror. W. 8. TYLER. 


Prof. W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amherst, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
Seventy-eight students enter the Medical School, 


Bowdoin, this term. 

The Pemaquid Messenger, Bristol, is weekly de- 
voting several columns to the interests of Lincoln 
County teachers. 

Professor Johnson, Bowdoin, is editing a new 
French dictionary according to plans of his own. 

Feb. 9 was the one hundredth anniversary of 
Fryeburg Academy. 

The coming spring elections, it is hoped, may 
increase the town school funds, for there is a lack, 
as short schools and many cheap, unprofitable 
teachers indicate. 

The common school interests will not be neglect- 
ed, for Governor Barleigh has re-appointed State 
Superintendeut Luce for another term. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston.—Mr. W. N. Hailmann of La Porte, Ind., 
addressed the Eastern Kindergarten Association, 
Feb. 18, on the topic ‘* The Application of Kin- 
dergarten Principles to Primary Work.’’——Pro- 
fessor Peabody, chief of the department of liberal 
arts at the World's Fair, visited the city recently 
to confer with the representatives of the educa- 
tional systems of Massachusetts. ———The Commit- 
tes on Taxation of the Legislature gave a hearing 
recently to those interested in a better eqalization 
of taxes. A bill nas been offered in the House to 
change the present system of support of the public 
schools so that the rate of school taxation shall be 
uniform throughout this state. This is to be done 
by including the amount necessary for schools in 
the state tax, and dis:ributing it among the differ- 
ent towns in proportion to the number of public 
school children in such towns. 

Lawrence is having a genuine educational awak- 
ening under W. C. Bates’ superintendency. The 
high school is in excellent condition under Mr. E, 
H. Goodwin who combives in a rare degree. ad- 
ministrative firmness and tact with a determina- 
tion to get the best in method in every branch. 
The Oliver Grammar School with its 800 pupils of 
the four upper grades is a sight not to be seen in 
New England outside of Boston probably. Mr. 
B. F. Dame is one of the few men who can have 
such administrative methods and not know it, 
giving bis thought to methods of instruction. The 
city is eo compact that there is not a rural wing to 
it, and the gradiog is perfect, with but three 
grammar buildings, the Essex under Mr. T. E. 
‘Thompson, and the Packard under Mr. A. P. Doe. 
The school board is in thorough sympathy with the 


DON’T go to School 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
When you can learn it AT HOME, within 100 hours’ 
study, without the aid of a teacher, (guaranteed !) from 

Goodwin’s Improved Book-keeping 


and Business Manual. Price, $3.00. 
31.337 sold to date, each copy having insured success. 
2,943 testimonials received, One says: Worth $500!” 
Another says: “I spent $200 for a course in a 
Business College and got more information out of 
your book inside of four weeks than in the entire 
course at that college.’”—E. A. DEAN, book-keeper 
for Sinclair & Morrison, Lima, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1892. 
SEND fora Descriptive Pamphlet. SAVE this CARD. 


J. H. Goodwin, R.237,1215 B’dway, N.Y. 


SCHOOL BUILDING FOR RENT. 


We now have, nearly completed, a three story 
brick building, designed for femaie school; and will, 
for a reasonable rental, lease it to some person 
capable of conducting a first-class school for girls 
and young ladies. Applications solicited. Full ref- 
erences required. Address, 


TRUSTEES FRENCH INSTITUTE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


CHOOL UREAU 
BOARD 
307-309 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 
Cc. R. LONG, Mgr. 


“et ‘‘Points.”’ 


WOMEN wanted 


fora 
Woman's Enterprise. 


An early reply 
may make 
you wealthy. 


Address 
THE WOMAN’S LAND ASSOCIATION, 


116 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


terms. 

Belmont is one of the most appreciative towns, 
educationally, in the state. The committee realiz- 
ing the superior advantages of having expert su- 
perintendence one day in a week, rather than 
mediocre work six days, has for three years had 
Mr. I. Freeman Hall of Natick, for one day, and 
they give him every opportunity to make the beat 
of his time. The editor recently had the privilege 
of looking upon an evening audience of teachers 
and citizens that completely filled one of the most 
beautiful halls in the state, to listen to Secretary 
Dickinson and Agent Bailey. It had been an 
exhibition day of the most sensible kind. The 
walls were frescoed with the drawings, paper 
folding, and colored paper cutting, while tables were 
laden with the fruits of clay modeling which were 
the best we have seen anywhere. The evening 
was enlivened by music under the lead of the 
director, Mr. Bond. Belmont proves herself to be 
educationally all that she is in social and residen- 
tial distinction. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence.—The new by-laws adopted by the 
school committee effect a radical change in the 
methods of that body. The school committee, 
with ite forty members, not counting the members 
of the city government who are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the school committee, is a little legislature. 

The school board is a large and cumbersome 
body, too large and too cumbersome. Its size 
makes its movements slow, and sometimes prevents 
movement, It would be better for the schools if 
there was a smaller board that could transact the 
business with greater dispatch, and with closer ad- 
herence to the necessities of each exigency as it 
arose. The business of the school board is mainly 
administrative, and ought to be unhampered by the 
conflicts of special and personal interests that arise 
in all large public bodies. 

CONNECTICUT. 

With the beginning of this, the thirty-sixth 
year, the Norwich Free Academy has been organ- 
ized for work under the following departments : 
Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, eci- 
ence, history, elocution and reading, manual train- 
ing, drawing, and physical culture, 


CATARRH CAN’T BE CURED 


With LocAL APPLICATIONS, as tbey cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutioval disease, and in order to cure it you 
have to take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
no quack medicine. It was prescribed by oue of the 
best physicians in this country tor years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers 
acting directly o« the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing catarrh. Send for 
testimonials free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggisis, price, 75 cents. 


work so that peace and the A course of four, three, 


Briefly sum-| goal to which all ambitious teachers aspire, — an 


or two years in Latin; a three years’ course in 
Greek ; a three years’ course either in French or 
German; a two or three years’ course in mathe- 
matics; a two and a half years’ course of science, 
including botany, physiology, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, and geology; a course of six terms in 
history ; a four years’ course in drawing; # course 
of one year (three hours daily) in manual or in- 
dustrial training. Provision is also made for 
instruction in book-keeping, political economy, 
science of government, English literature, English 
composition, singing, and penmanship. —— The 
Academy Journal is published monthly.——Am- 
herst, Brown, Dartmouth, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Williams, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley receive 
students on full standing, upon the academy’s cer- 
tificate of preparation.——The plan of academy 
extension is being tried in four suburban ‘towns, 
under direction of Mr. H. E. Bourne of the acad- 
emy faculty. —— Two hundred and fifty-seven 
pupils are enrolled in the school; twelve are in 
special courses, twenty-four in the normal depart- 
ment, and ninety-seven in the art school,—a total 
of 890. Under the principalship of Robert P. 
Keep, Ph.D., the academy is in a most flourishing 
condition. E. A. F. 


Toe New “List Book” of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago shows three 
thousand (3000) positions filled by them, and gives 
the names and addresses of each of the 3000 teach- 
ers. It isin many respects the most remarkable 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 
seventy-five pages of solid names, printed in fine 
nonpareil type, each page containing fifty names 
of teachers who have been placed through the 
Association. The list of positions filled includes 
positions in every State from Maine to California, 
and from North Dakota to Texas. There is no 
position in the whole range of teachers’ work that 
is not included in this list, superintendencies in 
city schools, |primary grades in small country 
schools, governesses, presidencies, and even that 


agency for a school-book publishing house. 

From this ‘' List-book’’ it is evident that The 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association is well deserv- 
ing of the title by which it is everywhere known 
‘* The Agency that filis places.’’ The book is not 
printed for general distribution. It is a ‘‘ confi- 
dential’’ list book, and is sent only on request to 
those who may be considering the advisibility of 
becoming connected with an Association of this 
kind. The book cannot be sent simply to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who have no other object in 
sending for it. It will be mailed to those only 
who state in their request that they wish to learn 
of the Aagscciation with a view to becoming con- 
nected with it, if they become convinced it can be 
of service to them. Address Teachers’ Co-oper- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
other eminent authors. 


FIFTEEN -CENT READING MATTER. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Sixty-two numbers already published, containing compete masterpieces from the writings 


With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical 
Sketches, and Notes, suitable for use in Primary, Grammar, and High Schools. 


Single Numbers, I5 Cents Each. Net 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, and 


LATEST NUMBER. No. 53. 


Scott’s Lady 


STIFF PAPER COVERS, 


address on application. 


W. J. ROLFE’S EDITION 


With the complete original text, fully illustrated from drawings of the localities mentioned 
in the poem, copious notes, and printed from clear, large type. 


A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents of each number of the Series, will be sent to any 


(A DOUBLE NOMBER.) 


‘of the Lake. 


30 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


averaging 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 811.56 


Thirty-four Volumes, neatly bound in Cloth, 


“ An unrivaled list of excellent works.”—Dr. W. T. HARRIS, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


310 pages. 


on application. 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 
28 Lakeside Build 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. A 
pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of cach volume will be sent free to any address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


llth East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 
ing, CHICAGO. 


LATIN, GREEK. | 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem-| 
berton 8q., Boston. Perkins, teacher of 
New Testament Greek at Lay Cuvllege, Revere, | 
Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 

The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: ‘“ The 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in 
its mid-winter examinations. The classes of R 
Perkins, well known to our readers, attracted much 


atttention. 


The Kindergarten Magazing gives to primary 


teachers practi- 
cal helps: ** Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” 
Josephine C. Locke ; ‘’ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. INDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
M:: 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, hie. 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowing about. Cotelogue free, Mention this paper. 
J.B. COLT & CO.,16 Beekman Street,New York. 


When you ask your gro- 
cer for Java, he does not 
offer you Maracaibo and say 
it is “just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
he will not try to sell you 
something “just as good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on CaRE- 


FUL LIVING; we send it free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
4t 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18-19: Central Illinois Assoc., Decatur. 
March 30-April 1: Northeastern Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation ; Oshkosh. 

April 1-2: Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
Chippewa. 

April 7-9: Southeastern Wisconsin Association, 
Whitewater. 

April 29-30: Northern Illinois Assoc.; Ottawa. 
June 28-30: Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 
June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 
July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls- 


July 12-15, 1892; National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 


— — 


PISO’S CURE FOR 45 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. on 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fy 
intime. Sold by druggists. 4 


“CONSUMPTION 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “ Cities,” “ Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 


which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 
ANALGES A PERFECT, POSITIVE, 
IA, IMMEDIATE CURE FOR 
Nervous 
Sick 
Tired | 
Periodic 
8 FIFTY CENTS too much to pay for 
Analgesia’? The quantity you get 
for the money cures twelve headaches. 
Who wouldn’t pay 4 and 1-6th cents 
to get rid of aterrible, agonizing, blinding 
headache. Try it, Teachers ;--that nervous 
pain succumbs to Analgesia, without 
sense and there is no danger in tak- 
ing it. ° Antipyrine, no Antifibrine, no 


Caffeine ; no injurious effects whatsoever. 
Read : 


GENTLEMEN :—I received the Analgesia iy 
sent me by messenger, As luck would have it, I 
had a severe headache the next day, and my 
immediate friends can testify to the severity of 
such attacks in my case. I took one dose of 
Analgesia, and in twenty minutes I had not a 
trace of pain. I shali take pleasure tn recom- 
mending it ta my friends, and I shall not be 
without it, I can assure you. 
FRED. A, CARPENTER, Quincy, IU. 


Analgesia cures my headaches, that always 
have seemed incurable, and 1 have had to lie 
around till they were over, a whole day,—some- 
times two. Your medicine cures on the spot. 

Miss M. B. F., Teacher, Chicago. 


BY MAIL FoR 50 CENTS 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G CO., 
512 VERMONT ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


An assistant Superintendent in a Massachusetts 
Industrial School for boys; a young man familiar 
with farm work. with a good English education and 
the ability to influence and manage boys. is desired. 
The salary is $3850 and home for 12 months. Apply 
at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. F. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Tithe 

Life of Lord Palmerston - 
Roweny in Boston - 
In the Vestibule Limited 
That Angelic Woman - ° 
His Great Self’ - - - 
Manual of Magnetism and Electricity - - 
The Life of an Actor : 

The Lady of the Lake - 


Equatorial America - - - 
History of Ohio - 
Laboratory Manual of Chemistry = - 


The Elements of Ethics - - - 
Ona the Border with Crook - - - - 
The Battle of Gettysburg 
The Makiog of New England - - - 
Midshipman Pauiding - - 
Little Jarvis - - 
Historical Epochs 


Brief Lessons on the Human Body - - 
The Strata Map - - m 


The Chinese: Their Present and Future - - 
A Pagan of the - 
The Inheritance of the Saints - - - 


Author. Publisher. 
of Lorne Harper & Bros, N 
‘00 ‘ 


Matthews 

Ludlo “ 

Aarland J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. $1 
Jamieson “ 1 
Egan “ 5 
Seott Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
Rallou . 1 
K “ “ “ “ 1 


ip 
Armetrong-Norton American Book Co. N 


Spiers D.C. Heath & Co, Boston 

uirhead Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N 1 
Bourke 3 
Drake Lee & Shepard Boston 
Drake “ “ 1 
Davidson-Edwards D Appleton & Co, NY ; 


Fitzstmon Chas. E. Merrill & Co, N Y 
Stillwell “ “ 
lves “ “ “ 
Coltman F. A. Davis & Co, Phila. 


S 


Ryan Ca:sell Pub. Co, New York 
Longmans, Green & Co, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


PROBABLY no American writer to-day is more 
appreciated by the progressive thinkers on 
thoughtful subjects than Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
who has written an introduction to the book 
‘‘Darkness and Daylight’? by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell of New York, published by A. D. 
Worthington & Co., Hartford, Conn. It is a 
thrilling story of Gospel Temperance and Reecue 
Work ‘‘In His Name’’ It is a wonderful work, 
and agents are wanted for its sale. Teachers who 


desire to earn extra money ard do good at the 
game time, should write to A. D. Worthington & 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and get an ontfit free. We 
We hop» 1000 teachers who will enter upon this 
good work at once. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The manafacture cf false teeth for horses is 
@ new industry just opened in France with a 
capital of 2,000,000 frances, 


IMPORTANT — When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen 

ral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars. 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 


— Young man, look with suspicion on the gir) 
who says she doesn’t like chocolates. There is 
something wrong about her, somewhere.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


ALLOW me to add my tribnte to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was evffering from a severe 
attack of influenza and catarrh, and was induced 
to try your remedy. The result was marvelons. 
I could hardly articulate, and io less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrbal symptoms and my hoaree- 
nees disappeared, and I was able to sing a heav«s 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpaired. I 
strongly recommend it to all singer —Wm. H 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D. Heas Grand 
Opera Co. 


— Architect: ‘‘ And on these panels you wish, I 
believe, the double convolate.”’ 

Mrs, Nouveau: ‘Oh, no, indeed! I said I 
wanted just a plain wiggle running down on each 
side.’’—Larper’s Bazar. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SoorHtne SyRuP”’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect snocess. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays al! Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhaa, wheth+r arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 

in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five | 
cents a bottle. 


—If you want to be well informed, take a 
paper. Even a paper of pins will give you some 
good points. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable —- for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections. 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to al! who wish ft, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
Paring and Sent by mall by addressing. witb 
is . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 


““Why should we breathe thro’ 


Papil: ‘‘ Because it was made to breath 
through.”’— Normal Offering. 


— Thoughts come and go, some never to retarn. 
What some of us would have given at that time 
for an Esterbrook pen to jot down a fleeting 
inspiration |! 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 


THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL FUR. 
NITURE CO. 


The United States Farnitare Company has or- 
ganized for the purpose of placing on the market 
the output of the largest and best known school 
furniture factories in the country. In addition, it 
will make a epecialty of all kinds of school sup- 
plies—blackbcards, globes, crayons, maps, chartrs 
erasers, etc, which it means to manufacture or 
purchase in such quantities as to be able to offer 
them at prices very much reduced from those here- 
tofore ruling. 

For school desks, it hopes to establish fair sell. 
ing prices, above which none of its agenta will be 
allowed to go. Prices of school desks have varied 
onreasonably in the past, and manufactarers have 
been forced to ridiculously low figures to introdace 
their goods or protect their friends and customers. 
If this new company succeeds is establishing rea- 
sonable prices throughout the country, varying only 
according to quality and quantity of goods, they 
will of course be welcomed by school officials and 
taxpayers. Should they at any time attempt to 
monopolize or control the business at the expense 
of the public, other manufactarers are ready to step 
in and protect the public from extortionate prices. 

The company proposes to publish its prices, and 
their facilities for mavufacturing, and the saving 
in expense of selliog which such an organization 
makes possible, should enable them to make close 
figures. 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Harvard University will, during the coming sum- 
mer, have courses of special instruction in chemis- 
try, botany, physics, geology, engineering, me- 
chaaical drawing, physical culture, physiology, 
American History, socialiem, trigonometry, horti. 
cultare, English, German, French, history, art of 
reaching, and elocution. Circulars descriptive of 
these courses and other information may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. Special atiention ix 
valled to the pew course ia the Scientific School, 
No VIL., Anatomy, Physiclogy, and Physical Cul- 
care. The course will be adapted to the needs of 
those who fiod it necessary on account of bodily 
\wfi-mities to take special care of their health. 
{t will serve to militate against the «xcersive and 
irrational ioterest in athletic sports. In addition to 
these courses, lectures on methods of instraction wil! 
be given by teachers in the several departments rep- 
resented by the schools. These lectures will b- 
open, without charge, to the persons who are en- 
rolled se members of any suumer scbool in the 
University. These courses are adapted to the 
veeds of these who intend to be teachers in the 
several subjects. Several of the more elementary, 
however are intended to meet the needs of begin- 
ners, and may be taken by students in lien of the 
corresponding courses in the College and the Law- 
rence Scient:fic School, and may be counted towards 
a degree. : Daring the session of the schools the 
College Library will be open from 9 a.m. till 5 
pm. The Museum cf Comparative Zwlogy, the 
Peabody Museum, and the Mineral: gical Collec- 
tion in Boylston Hall, are also accessible to students 
duriog the summer vacation. There is no better 
piace to spend the summer than in Cambridge. 
See announcement in another column of the 
JOURNAL, 


SUBSCRIPTION NUTES. 


Why not get some of your friends to give the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a trial of five months, 
from February Ist to July Ist, for $1.00? (See 
our offer on page 130 of last issue.) 


The Portrait of Columbus which we offer to any 
subecriber sending us ovly one five months’ trial 
subscription, should adorn the walls of every 
schoolroom. The portrait alone is worth $1.00. 


It is a reproduction of the wood-cut of Columbus, 
by Paolo Giovio, 1575, printed on heavy paper, 
20 x 24 inches. suitable for framing. 


Send us one five months’ trial subscription to the 
JOURNAL and secure this valuable portrait. 


year’s subscription free. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century magazine for March is one ¢ 
peculiar interest. The paper on ‘ Paderewski, 
the famous Polish pianist, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the musical series ranning this -, The 
frontispiece is an engraving of Paderewski from a 
ana. and a drawing by Irving R. Wiles is 
given, showing the great virtuoso at the piano. Ac- 
companying these pictares are Critical Study, 
by William Mason; ‘*A Biographical Sketch.”’ by 
Misa Fanoy Morris Smith, and a poem by R. W. 
Gilder, entitled ‘* How Paderewski Plays.”’ The 
biographical eketch contains the follest particulars 
given of the life of its famous subject. Mr. Sted- 
man’s essays on poetry are begun. Mrs. Sebuyler 
Van Rensselaer bas an article on ‘* St. Paal’s 
Cathedral,” illustrated by Joseph Pennell. “ The 
United S:aiee Fish Question ’”’ is described by Mr. 
Kichard Rathbun. Professor Henry C. Adams 
presents a timely etudy of “ The Farmer and Rail- 
way Legislation.” Profeesor Boyeson tells of 
“An Acquaintance with Hans Christian Ander- 
sen.” Culonel Richard Maleolo Jobnston has 
paper, illustrated by Kemble, on ** Middle Gaorgia 
Raral Life.’”” The Kipling- Balestier ** Naulabka’’ 
is covtinued, as well as Dr. Weir Mitchell * 
** Characteristics.”’ Hamlin Garland, begios 
serial in three parts, evtitled ‘Oi’ Pap’s Fiaxen.”’ 
Dorothy Prescott makes a social study of the en- 
virons of Boston in an illustrated story called ** Oar 
Lolstoi Ciub.’? Miss Viola Roseboro’ tells the 
story of The Village Rowance,”’ and Mrs. Bar- 
ton Harrison th t of “Gay’s Romance.’ The 
well-known picture, by Sargent, of Miss Beatrice 
Goelet is given in the series of American paintings. 
Among the poets of the number sre Tnomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Mrs. James T. Fields, Langdon E 
Mitchell, Charlotte Fi-ke Bates, Alice W. Brother- 
ton. Mr. Bael’s article on the Louisiana Lotrery 
is followed in this number by an editorial on ‘' The 
Louisiana Lottery a National Iofamy.’’ Ocher 
editorials are on Colambia College,’ ‘* National 
Justice to Postal Clerks,’’ and ‘*A Columbian Fair 
Memorial Building.’ In Open Letters’’ are 
disoussed “ The Numerical Strength of the Con- 
federate Army,’’ ‘*The Lilinois of Lincoln’s 
Time,’’ and Mre. Van Rensselaer has a brief essay 
on the painter Sargent. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 35 cents. New York City: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for March opens with 
an article by the Rev. Brooke Herford, the popu- 
lar Boston clergyman, on ‘‘ An Old English Town- 
ship.’’ Mr. Crawford continues his serial of 


[taiian life, ‘‘Don Orsino,’’ and Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood bas a paper on Rassian travel, called 
‘* Harvest-Tide on the Volga.’’ Miss Agnes Rep- 
vlier contributes an essay on ‘' The Children’s 
Poets,’’ in which the demonstrates that it is not 
necessary for children to understand to epjoy 
it; and that very often children do not understand 
precisely the infantile kind of poetry which is writ- 
ten for them, but prefer poems like Tennyson’s 
“Lady of Shalott.’’ Probably the most notable 
article is ‘‘ Why the Men of ’61 fought for the 
Unicn,”’ by Major General Jacob Cox. Another 
important article is by P:ofe-sor G-orge Herbert 
Palmer, of Harvard Uuiversity, who writes on 
* Doubts About University Extension,’’ a schol- 
arly paper, which will command the attention of 
the many persons interested in the work of univer- 
sity extension throughout the country. Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin bas a clever short story 
called ‘‘A Vulage Watch Tower.’’ There are also 
valuable articles by Gamaliel Bradford on ** The 
American Pessimist,’’ by F. Blake Crafton on 
‘* Thomas Chandler Haliburton.’ Politica) 
Parallel” is a fearless article on current politics. 
This nomber is rich in the department of litera- 
tare the educator needs and will pri fit by. Price, 
$4 00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflla, & Co, 


— Scribner's Magazine for March has for ite 
frontispiece ‘‘ Echoes of the Waltz,” from a paint- 
ing by C. S. Reinhart. It contains the last poem 
written by James Russell Lowell, entitled “ On 
the Bust of General Grant; ‘' The Water-Route 
from Chicago to the Ocean,”’ is a deeply interest- 
ing article, fully iilustrated by Charles C. 

Lieut. of the U.S. Navy; ‘‘A New Eogland Kis- 
met,” by Alice Morse; ‘* Small Country Piaces,”’ 
by Samuel Parsons, Jr., with fioe engravings; 
* The Wrecker,” chapter 17-19, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and Llovd O borne, with a full-page 
illustration by W. L. Metcalf; the third and con- 
clading paper on ‘‘American Iilustration of To- 
Day,”’ by William A. Coffio, copiously illastrated. 
** Paris Theatres and Concerts’’ (I[.), by William 
F. Apthorp, fally illustrated; ‘ The Reflections 
of a Married Man,’’ chapters I -LII., by Robert 
Grant; * Two Portraits,’’ by Lloyd McKim Gar- 
rison, with a decoration by Frank Fowler; ** Speed 
in Locomotives,’’? by M. N. Fornay, Theodora N 
Ely, acd H. Walter Webb, ard “A Gel of P m. 


wan you consider how it's so 
to you. It’s guaranteed —and no 
other medicine of the kind is. [f 
it ever fails to benefit or cure, you 
have your money back. Wouldn't 
every medicine make the same 
terms if it could do as much good } 
But the “Discovery” acts dig. 
ferently, just as it’s sold differ. 
ently. It’s not like the sarsapa- 


good in 
March, April, and May. All the 
| year round, with equal benefit, it | 
cleanses, purifies and invigorates 
the whole system. All Blood, Skin 
and —. Diseases, from a com- 
mon blotch or eruption to the 
worst Scrofula, are cured by it. 
Evysipelas, Bolle, Carbuncles 
pe uncles, Sore 
Eyes, Goiter or Thick Neck, and 
Enla Glands, Tumors, and 
Swellings, it’s a remedy that noth- 


ing can equal. 

t’s the cheapest too. With 
this, you pay only for = you 
get. Refuse worthless substitutes, 


peii,’’ by Edward S. Martin. The Point of View 
Department contains ‘* The Ethies of Unloading.” 
“ Wordsworth’s Arcady,’’ ‘‘A Weak Point of the 
Sp:cialist,’”’ Scholars ia Polities.”” Price, $3 00 
a year; single numbers. 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—The leading articles in The Forum for March, 
which begins vol. xiii., are ‘* Political Corrup- 
tion in Maryland,” by Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte 
of Baltimore; ‘* The Question of Free Coinsge” — 
Would Coinage Bring Earop*an Silver 
Here?’? by E O. Leach, Director of the Mint; 
and “* Free Coinage and an Elastic Currency,”’ by 
Hon. R. P. Bland. ‘* Methods of Restrictiog Im- 
migration’’ are discussed by Senator Chan‘ler. 
Prof. David Swing of Chicago treats of the obser- 
vanes of Sunday. Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard, 
who is now in Earope, has made a special study of 
the municipal government of Dresden, which he 
compares with our system of municipal govern- 
ment. ‘‘ The Education of the Future” is by 
Mr. Clarence King. Prof. John Earle of Oxford 
writes of “* The Study of English.” Mr. Walter 
Besant has an explanation of ‘* The Work of the 
British Society of Authors,’’ and Mr. Chas. Burr 
Todd gives reasons for the organization of a similar 
society in America. Gen, E. P. Alexander writes 
of ‘ Industri«l Progress io the South”; Mr. 
Courtenay D. K.lb of The Interecntisenta! Rail- 
road Problem’’; and Col. A. A. Pope of “An 
[ndostrial Revolution by Good Roads.’’ The 
Forum Pablishing Company, New York. 50 cents 
a copy; $5 00 a year. 


— The eighth number (February) of The 1(/us- 
trated World’s Fair contains a page article and 
portrait of Lester E. Keeley of Dwight; » page 
article and portrait of Rev. Dr. Radford of Den- 
ver; poems and sketches by Madison J. Cawein, 
Aona Oldfield Wiggs, Rsv. Marcus Lave, Dr. 
Carey of Spokane, Professor Griffen, Rev. Frank 
Crane, Fraok B. Welch, Wili Hubbard K-roan, 
Gertrade E. Wall and other authors. impor- 
tant rules are printed. Tone illustrations susta'o 
the reputation of this magazine for enterprise, 
and inclade a panoramic scene of Jackson Park; 
a page view of the largest floor that ever was 
laid; interiors of the Art Palace, the Horti- 
cultural, the Transportation, the Mines, the Agri- 
cultnre; magnificent views of the upper work of 
the Administration, and the dome of the Hortical- 
tural; humorous cartoon, and many Iife-like por- 
traits. $2.50 a year; single copies, 25 cents. : 
N. Halligan, McVicker’s Building, Cnicago, Iil. 


— The March Eclectic leads off with an article 
by the Dake of Marlborough, entitled, ‘‘ Merry 
Eogland,’”’ —a misnomer, for it deals principally 
with the characteristics and institutions of Awer'- 
can life, of which the author speaks in terms of 
the most cordial admiration. Sir C. Galvan Doffy 
contributes reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle. Mr. 
Edward Dicey gives a suggestive talk avd snece 
dotes apropos of Tewfik Pacha. This is a sympo- 
sium of reminiscanees concerning the late Cardinal 
Manning. H. B. Traill discusses Minor English 
Poets,” and there is a tribute to the blind port 
Marston, by Coulson Kernahan. Three science 
papers, of a popalar tarn, are ‘‘ The Fael of the 
Suo,’”’ by J. Ellard Gore, F.RAS.; “Inter 
Astral Communication,”’ by Camille Flammario®, 
aod ‘‘ Some Possibilities of Electricity,” by Prof. 
William Crookes, Mr. J. G. Alger contributes ® 
paper on “Women in the Reign of Terror.” “The 
Fall of Balmaceda”’ is treated by an Eoglish 


writer resident in Chile, with a spirit of fairness. 


at HE POSITIVE CURE. 


HERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price C0 cts, 
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The article entitled ‘‘ Prince Bismark Followed 
Up,”’ is fall of interest to the reader. Among 
articles which might be mentioned is Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s essay on “ Pleasure.” There are two 
short stories, Four Students’? and ‘‘ The 
Ebony Frame,’’ also several notable poems and 
clever short papers. New York: E. R. Pelton, 
144 Eighth St. Terms, $5 a year; single num- 
bers, 45 cents. 


—The Art Magazine for March has for its 


frontispiece a chromo-typogravure, Autumn 
Twilight,” by A. Lynch. ‘The Ornamentations 
of Early Weapons,”’ is an article of special 
value and interest. ‘‘ The Artist His Own Color- 
Maker,”” by A. P. Laurie, M.A., is an inquiry 
and suggestion, fall of valuable hints. ‘‘ Current 
Art,” by R Jope-Slade, has seven striking illus- 
trations; ‘‘Artistic Homes; House Architecture,” 
by Reginald Blomfield, has seven suggestive illus- 
trations, by the author. ‘‘ John Linnell,’ by 
Alfred T. Story, is an interesting sketch with 
eight illustrations. ‘' Notable Lilustrated Vol- 
umes,”’ by an artist, has four illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Reynolds Centenary ”’ has four illastrations; ‘‘ The 
Illastrated Notebook ’’ is by the editor, with ten 
illustrations. ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art and Ameri- 
ean Art Notes”? conclude a valuable number. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 


— Our Day for March comes to hand with com- 
mendable promptness, and contains an article of 
great interest, entitled “ Signs of the Times in 


German Theological Faculties,’”’ by Rev. G. R W. 
Scott, D.D, and on ‘* Congested Districts in 
American Cities,’’ of great practical importance, 
by Hon. U. D. Wright. The paper on ‘* Legalized 
Robbery in the Louisiana Lottery,’’ explains the 

resent aspect of the scheme in its true colors. 

he ‘* Boston Hymn—Evermore,’’ is by the editor, 
Joseph Cook,’’ who aleo gives a sketch of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s character and career. The usual 
Vital Pointe of Expert Opinion, Questions to 
Specialists, and Editorial Notes, are upon topics 
of a timely character. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. Boston and Chicago: Oar 
Day Pab. Co. 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications oy Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Fore and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOFRF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookselier, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, éc ,—send to William B. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S858 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New York. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 


Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & 00. “ew YORE. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Beetel’s French Course. 

%s Werd Lessons. 


Beed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 

Physielegy and Hygiene. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Weatiake’s Common School Literature. 
Leyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 
BRaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsamith’s Knglish Grammars. 
Felten’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’: Science. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street. N. Vv. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N. 
M. V. Brpaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


American and For 
‘ore’ eache Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, flies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished 


E. MIRIAM YRIE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner Of Terentia Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Better Positions 


can usually be secured by first class teachers through 
the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
A steady demand for capable Normal and College 
graduates, in all departments. Our facilities are un- 
equalled! Do not wait till too late! New blanks and 
testimonials. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888. 


Teachers Wanted, 

or vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and ee aboat the won. 

derful success of our well tried 

CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 

of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

local agents and members. Circulars and applica 

tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
147 THROOP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS in 
all departments. 
Employers served without charge. 
NO FES for registration. Commission only 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
2 W. 14th St., New York, 


W 
VerysVays 
SWANT 
apable teachers, both men and women for itions 
in all states, grades of work and atall salaries. Our 
new forms now ready and business for September ’92 
has commenced. Are you ready to advance? Have 


you a vacancy in your school? Will you be our 
correspondent? It will Write enclos- 
‘EW YOKK EDUCA- 


i stamps. Address, N 
TIONA L BUREAU, H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 
Clinton Place, New York. 1888. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Has a call for a theoretical and practical teacher 
of Electrical Engineering.” Itis a desirable position 
for -. man qualified to fill it. Candidates should 
apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT er, 
N ureau of 


ucation, 
Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Ciassical, Academic. Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. pret soe Military Drili ander U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. The 
school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 

GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in ex for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send orders tor cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WaRASH Avu., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yoluame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
me yet complete prey adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
phe of uniformly easy le 
its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


Saves 30 Per Cent. 
ON BOOKS 


TO SUBSCRIBERS; is a 
grade Literary Review, on 

$1 00 a year, monthly includ- 
ing 300 page book catalogue. 
Send 10 cts. for sample copy. 


BEADERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
school. bury corn te Street, 
ew er 0} eter n. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


ABSSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
wer For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
Cc. CO. UNDS, 


‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
‘ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal A. G. Boyp=n, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
SS"“Vor Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
oe 4. G@. Prineipal. 


WANTED, 
Lady teachers for positions in industrial schools, 


for Primary and Intermediate work. Candidates 


ONE NEW Yearly Subscription to the| must be able to siog and play the organ. Salary, 
Journal of 


Education will secure | $500. Apply to 


one year’s subscription to the 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Ka 


. E, Bureau of ucation, 
a 8t., Boston. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


A THING of beauty isa do. forever, writes a teacher who had sent a stamp for our “Eight School Room 
Pictures,” and goes on to -~ “ An Ageney that can send out such a work of art as this for the 
mere cost of the postage must be on a solid foundation; so here is my two dollars” The pictures are wo 
having, no doubt of that, and any teacher who sends us a two-cent stamp will get them, whether he means to join 
the Agency or not. But the paragon bs about the Agency that are thrown in between the pictures here and there 
are worth looking at, too. They are built on solid facts, and most people find them rather entertaining. At any 
rate. if you are a teacher, or if you omotey Weoepere OF reflect on. You may have had unfortunate experience 
there is a good deal there it will pay you to read and with Teacher's Agencies, or have got an unpleasant 
impression of them from teachers who have not been well treated. But look at the advertisements on this pave— 
some fifty odd Agencies advertised. Don’t you suppose there is a diffe:ence in them? If one or two of them have 
roved unworthy of confidence, are you to jadge rashly that all the rest are swindies? Send for our “ Eight 
ictures ” and read some of the testimony there from the highest educators of the country, and you wil! see that 
Agency work may be conducted efficiently and honestly and for the best interests of all concerned. Onre is 
not the only one: there are three, possibly four, that are well-established and honestly managed. BE AUTY 
It will coat you only a postage-stamp to get sufficient evidence that ours is one of them. e 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


[eachers Co-Operative Association 


established in 1884, Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


A NEW HANDBOOK College Burcan of Hlmbarst 


Caeee). Ill,, is now ready. Send for it, and 
note: 1. The hundreds of positions this Bureau fiils in the best colleges. normals, academies, city schools. 
etc. 2 That it can be of service to you, because it has something to offer in all departments of educationai 
work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent,and not ‘ hearsay” 
or “haphazard.” It is of value to every ambitious teacher. iC. J. ALBERT, Mer, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
BRIDGE & SCOTT. Managers. 110 Tremont &St., Boston. 
We have secured a large pumber of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been suc- 
cessful in their work, aud for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been willin 
a comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience, To all such teachers we exten 
av invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us to 
believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,;10® Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Wo. Spring Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Il. | Chattanooga,Tenn. | LosAngeles, lo Portland, Ore. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of school work, whether expert- 
enced or not, to register with us, ana pledge our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing 
positious for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and if you are ee oe a change it will cer- 
tainly pay you to register with'us. Read the following from teachers who have lately secured positions 
through our aid,—published by permission: 
From E D. BURBANK, Evanston High Soheot, Evanston, Il., June 29. 1891. 
I take this opportunity to thank you for the gent! ly and buat like manner in which you treated me. 
Whatever i: fiueuce I may have at Dartmouth and elsewhere, will be used in your favor. 
From A. D. WARDE, Prin. of Schools, East Syracuse. N. Y., Jan. 2, 1892. 
For several years I have been connected with five of the so called first-class Teachers’ Bureaus. In June last 1 
saw the advertisement of the Albany Teachers’ Agency in one of the Educational Papers. I immediately sent m 
name and address and in less than one month I had reigned the contract for my present position. Since then 
bave secured two first-class teachers through its recommendation and they are giving excellent satisfaction. 
consider the Albany Teachers’ Agency thoroughly reliable in every particular. Teachers and school officers will 
find it to their advantage to correspond with its manager. 
From J. H. MINICK, Albany, N. Y., January 21, 1892. 
When I registered with you late in Sept. it was soon evident to me that you meant business. Even before you 
procured for me my present position, your letters convinced me that you were putting forth your “ best effurts to 
advance my interests.” You did not promise to get me a position and did not torment me with notices of vacancies 
that did not exist, but you did promise to do for me ali that was in your wer—a promise you literally fulfilled. 
For genuine merit and real worth I place the Albany Teachers’ Agency where I believe it belongs, at the front. 


end stamp for Appli W. A. CHOATE & Co. HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 
| HARLAN P. FRENCH. Proprs. 94 State Street. Albany, New York. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early; College President, 
Pa. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 3 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500-$1800; etc. 
2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Allentown, Business trans. 
acted in ali the States. 13th year. Circulars free. LL. B. LANDIS, 
205 N. 7th Street, (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. P a. 


Hastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Teachers wanted immediately for spring vacancies.| 50 BROMFIKLD STREET, 
Normal graduates preferred. BOSTON, MASS. 
Register without delay. E. F. Foster, Manager. 


O REGISTRATION FEE charged acceptable Teachers who register 


before April 1st, 

in the old and reliable UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It bas placed over one thousand teachers, 
and its present facilites are unrivaled. The undersigned who successfully managed this Agency for five 
years previous to August 20th, 90 has re purchased it, and offers you its best services, 


Send DAY blanks. Ww. D. KERR, 
44 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


h ki itions, ( Add (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and thove wishing change at | ress ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the 
current year. ‘ 

My Dear Sir: Miss M. whom you selected and sent to me, at my request, arrived last evening and we 


are well satisfied so far. I shall be surprised if she does not succeed. 
prompt and apie assistance. When in need again, I shall call upon you for help. 


Yours respectfully, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Jan. 5, 1892. (Supt.) F. E. PARLIN. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE leads all the rest. 
THE NATIONAL £.KAGUE covers the whole field. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE bas the confidence of Boards. 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 
throughout each state in the Union, renders s assist- 


w \ ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 
= ws You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
Batt Mbeasseseyy pe the League by enrolling with any of the following 

x STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAG UE: 
Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham. ew England, -—~-——— Boston. 
Ark ted. Ter.—H. i Mevolium, Ft. Smith, Ark. N. and 8. Carolina.—Cbas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils 2. 

New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 

New York. -Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
Ohio.—Samueli Findley. Akron, 
Dregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 
Pennsylvania.—HKenjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 


Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Col. 

Del -Md.—Edmund Murdaugh, Easton, Md. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Sass, Indianapolis. 
linois.—D. H. Chicago. 

owa.-Neb — Frank &. Plommer,Des Moines. 
Kansas —U. P. Shull, Wichita, 


Jouth Dasota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 
rennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 


Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austia. 
Miss-La._J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-[daho.—8. A. Merritt. Helena, Mont Virginia—W. Virginia. ichmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Johnson, Sparta. wi in-Min ta.—R. B. Hazard, River Falls, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Bie. Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 


Ta. 


Norsz. — Would like to bear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston. and Richmond, concerning 
management. Des Moines, 
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160 


of Gardiner’s 


‘Completion 


From the Earliest Times to 1885. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A., LLD., sek 


JoHN Hops, Assistant Sec 
ants) as follows: 
and i able of Contents) 


AN ADJUSTABLE IBOOK COVER 


Me 
of all kinds. 


IN ONE PIECE. 


Price, per 100, $150, net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
BEVERLEY HARISON, 
3 East 14TH NEW YORK. 
. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 


Parts (each part with Index 
. With 173 Illustrations. 
Vout 0.85 1000, $10 pp With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.20. 


Complete in one volume. 378 illustrations, with revised table of 


8vo0, eloth plain, $3.00 net 
COMPANION ATLAS TO GARDINER’S “ STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 


A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


same, Address 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. oneness i. 
upt. 
66 Colored Maps, 22 Plans of Battles, etc., and full Index. Feap. 4to, $1 50. - County pnd Tih, 


AsD. 1509 1689. pp. 
“TIL. ‘With 109 lus rations. Crown 8vo, $1 20. WwW 
A.D. 1689 1885 374 pp 1 us ratio The Great Civi ar. 


receive by return mail, * Mart’s Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you will 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


Teachers of Botany 


Are now looking for the most conveni | i 
tion and Analysis Blank, by J. H. Pi-uspury, Professor of Biology in Smith College, 


and his Synopsis of Botanical Terms, are the very articles needed. Simple, in- 


expensive, and complete. 
Our CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


SHORTHAND. Standard. 
Easy to learu, write and read.”—7he Writer ( Boston, Mass.) 


ent aids in teaching that subject. Plant Descrip- tremely low price of the books places them within the 
reach of all.”"—The School Journal (N.Y.) 


the learner than any other system,”—20th Century (N. Y. 


2,000,000. Send for Alphabet and C 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St., New York. 


“ The only perfect system. Has su rseded all others, 


“No one will make a mistake by adopting it. The ex- 


as a more extensive literature aud greater aids to 


The sale of the text books alune has reached 
, post free. 


SILVER, BURDETT & GO., Publishers, . . Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
PRANG’S 
Standard Colored Papers. 


Practical Punctuation 


1 in public schools the elementary features | such a class that 8 n punctuating is speed 
These Papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in publ ry 


JAMES F. WILLIS, 
1427 Euclid Ave., Phila. 
Pp. 100. . - 40 cts. 
Well endorsed and INTENSELY practical. Not a 
riil exercises of 


ily, 
5eow 


of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 

The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes having been adupted after 
long study of the theory, and wide experience in the actual use of color, as well as after conference with 
leading artists and colorists in this couptry and abroad. 

Each Normal Color is supplemented, en the one side by two tints making a gradual approach toward 


the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale of five tones 
Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 
ches. For explanato 


for each color. Each Normal Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, but also in its re- 
lations to the monochrone scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in varions shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time. 


A nove! device for explaining the above subject. 
Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 


circular, price, etc., address 
JOUN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKAGE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. 
For further particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Agents Wanted. 


7 Park Street, Boston. 16 Astor Pl., New York. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Bulletin 


Newspaper and Periodical Literature. 


“T have been waiting for it for years, and have made 
fruitless attempts to supply the need,” wrote a lady whose 
good fortune it was to receive a sample copy of the 
WEEKLY BULLETIN. Thousands of others appreciate the 
inestimable value of a paper that catalogues each week 


The Principal Contents of the Periodical Press, 


and renders available to the eager student that large mass 
of material heretofore inaccessible. They also appreciate 
being able to.obtain that which suits their need or fancy 
without the endless trouble and expense of small and 
frequent remittances to all parts of the country, for the) 
WEEKLY BULLETIN undertakes to supply at an insignifi- 
cant price, the articles it catalogues. 


TEACHERS OF GrocrapHy! Is the text-book dry? Is 
the library bare? The BuLLETN will aid you in making a 
scrap book that will quicken the interest of your class. A 
scrap book rich in adventure and anecdote, travel and 
exploration, invention and discovery, history, science. 


History, M 
Teacuers of Lireraturr, MUSIG | peeq PHE WEEKLY 
Science, | 87 BULLETIN. 


It costs but one dollar per year. It may save 
thousand. Sample copies free. Address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 


P. O. Box, 210. 5 SOMERSET St., Boston, Mass. 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Ligh for 


DARKNESS «° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescue work /n His Name’ in the great under-world of New 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL uction 


York. 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 


SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 
Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD’S 
Greatest Preacher, 


SS _ By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
& Over soo pages, illustrated, 
BS $1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
SX assigned o 
& receipt of 25 cents. Now 
B. TREAT, Publisher, N.Y, 


We x'$ and liberal Commission t 

$900 Salary en and Women, TEACH. 
erzymen,t ! 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over 350 eboice en 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed Wyte 
reatest men of the countr fhisis no humbug offer 
RITE AT ONCE *ORFARTICULARS IN 
The Henry Bill Publishing €o., Norwich, 


and territo: 


= 
ready. EK. 


NEW MUSICc. 
Fine 

Music 
Books, 


Piano Classics, No. 1. 
A tremendous success; 44 gems by the great 
masters. 


Young People’s Classics. 


A series of classics for beginners; 51 pieces. 


Classic Four Hand Collection. 


Contains Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances, Bach. 
mann’s *' Les Syiphes,” Beethoven’s Polonaise, God. 
ard’s Canzonetta, etc. 144 pages. 


Song Classics for High Voices, 


A cullection of the choicest iyrics of modern times, 


Song Classics for Low Voices, 


(For Mezzo soprano, contralto, and baritone), 


In English. German, Italian, and French; the 
forty best modern songs kuown to the world. 


Sabbath Day Music. 


Forty selections from the great oratorios, sacred 
songs and hymnais, etc. 


College Songs for Girls, 


The tirst compilation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


All the old-time favorites, brought together ip one 
volume, including Foster melodies, and the famous 
songs of Hays, Stewart, Christy Bryant, Bloodgood, 
etc. 215 pages. 


Choice Vocal Duets. 


An instantaneous success; thousands of copies 
already sold. 144 pages. 


Popular Piano Collection, No. 2. 


It has proved the best sclling volume we have 
ever issued ; 29 pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Musicat Prope 


\ 

Easter Musie. All kinds for Sunday-Schools 
and Churches, Complete list furnished on appli- 
cation. #', W. Root’s New Coursein Singing 
for the Male and Female Voice, The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.9 in paper; $2.00in cloth, Story 


of a Musical fe, by Geo. F. Root, A most 
fascinating autobiography, by one of America’s 
best. known composers. Price $1.25. Ming 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children, Price 30 cents. Popular 
nee Songs, The best collection in the mar- 

et, contains the latest and best songs, 132 pages. 
Price 50 cents, Anthem Jewels, by H. P. 

anks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, ete., etc., 64 pages. Price 
5 cents. Collections of Latest and Best 
: ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
ists of contents furnished on application. 

THE MUSICAL VISITOR contains anthems and 
voluntaries for cl.oirs and organists, in addition 

cents a sin ia 
terms to clubs, Le 


——PUBLISHED 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


make 100 PERCENT and wing74g Prizes 

4 
AGENTS on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes ~ 
Samole free. Ferritoty. Dr. Bridgman, 37< B’way, N. Vv 


Reot & Sons Music Co., T h Ue, 
Wabash Ave,,.Chicago, 'New York 


This is the latest and best of he Bradley Language Series. If you are doing any primary work 


you will want it. 


HE Script SENTENCE BUILDER is a box containing 225 tablets, which represent sixty differ- 


ent words. They are written on both sides of the 


tablet in a neat, plain hand, and in accordance 


it sae 
Doginnine ncinies of writing generally taught in public schools, Such words as are to be used for 
mence with a capital on one side of the tablet so that correct sentences 


can be made, and correct langua inci insti 
larger number each of verbs weeds 
— so that with the variety of obj 
nguage-stories, and simple words h 
have no difficulty in working by himeelt. * 
KINDERGARTEN 


lled at the same time. The collection contains 4 
re liable to be more often repeated than other 


ect words given, the child will be able to make many different 
a selected from those first taught in order that he may 
Price, per box, 14 cents. 

ATERIAL in all its variety always a specialty. 


ty. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, 22 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, W | | Stuffed Animals 
Casts of Fossils, tll Nd ll Mounted 
ogical 4 
GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, Anatomical Model*: 
» N.Y, Invertebrates. 
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life. 5,000 more Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. 
Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
ach Alland Give Credit, Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
Terms, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
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